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FOREWORD 


T HE TRANSITION of boys and girls from srhoo! life lo work 
i* irfqueoUy an abrupt proem. Too often the world of edu- 
cation and ihr world of employment have held shentwlvr* loo far 
•P* 11 *° help the young person who is ready to enler employment 
make an easy transition from 4»e status of student to that of worker. 
Wartime conditions created a new interest in sc boo I -ami- work pro- 
grams (j) for educators because the realities of employment were 
brought closer to the school, and (2) for those concerned with 
l*e protection of young workers because of the necessity for safe- 
guarding the interests of these young people while on the job. 

Late In 1944 the IL 9. Office of Education and the Children’s 
Bureau began making plans for a joint study of school-and-work 
programs in American high schools. Both of these agencies had 
previously made studies of wartime school program* which com- 
bined school attendance with paid employment. The studies made 
by the Office of Education had been focused mainly on the educa- 
tional part of these school- an a -work programs; the Children’s 
Bureau studies had bees centered principally cm the work features. 
It seemed desirable, therefore, to make a cooperative study which 
would be concerned with the welfare of the yoalh as to both hit 
schooling and his work. The present study is the result of this plan. 

The study is not comprehensive In the sense of including all 
types of programs which involve combined school attendance and 
employment. In order to keep It within manageable proportions 
it was decided to limit the inquiries lo those programs which In- 
volved reie jp^ r from school time in order that the student might 
w ork for pay. P art -time vocational programs and work during 
non-school hours or vacations are not included. 

School snd-work progr a ms, under which high-school boys and 
girls are r elea se d from some school time to take part-time jobs, 
gained sodden popularity during the war as ■ means of meeting 
demands of employers for young workers and the desire of stu- 
dents to become wage earners, as well as to help In the war effort. 
In (his report the wartime experiences o i 156 school systems with 
•neh programs are examined , the operation of the programs de- 
scribed, and tbair strengths ml weaknesses anklyced. On the basis ' 
of the findings several suggestions are made for the use of school 
administrators c onsidering e stabffsinwc nt of sehoobaed-work pro- 
grams fa the future. One is that these programs mas* be justified 


on the baiu of true educational value to the itudniU ; do amount 
of money earned or of assistance in the worleFs work in peace tim e 
ran justify the interruption or undue curtailment of the education 
of youth in the United State*. Another ta that school supervision 
^uat be relied on to conserve the health and strength erf students 
undertaking this double program and to protect them from haz- 
ardous or unheaithful employment. The final suggestion la that 
to be successful a schooi-and-work program must rest on a foun- 
dation of genuine value to industry and to tpe community. 

The Children’s Bureau participation in this study was under- 
taken through its Industrial Division. Following the transfer of 
the Children’s Bureau, except for the Industrial Division, to the 
Federal Security Agency on July 16, 1946, the Industrial Division 
became the Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch of the 
Division erf Labor Standards In the U. S. Department of Labor, 
*nd as such has carried through to completion the project under- 
taken jointly with the U. S. Office of Education. 

The cooperation of the agencies and the staff members assigned 
to the study has been excellent and effective. Most inspirational of 
all has been the wholehearted assistance given to the project by 
school officials and othars who have supplied the information upon 
which the report is based. To all of these, our thanks for their help. 

The authors of this report are Caroline E. Legg, of the Research 
Section of the Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch of 
Division «rf Labor Standards, U. S. Department erf labor; ami Carl 
A. Jeasen ami Maris M. Proffitt, both erf the Division jrf Secondary 
Education, U. S. (Mice of Education. The pl annin g and field work 
of the study were participated in by all three authors and by 
Elisabeth S. Johnson and Louise Q. Blodgett erf the Research Sec- 
tion erf the Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch. The con- 
tribution erf ffils Branch was under the general direction of Beatrice 
McConnell, Assistant Director erf the Division erf Labor Standards 
and In charge of the program erf the Branch. 


William L. Connolly, 

Director 

Division oj Labor ^ondards, V. S. Department of Labor 


John W. Studebaka*, 

Commissioner 

V. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 
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I rackoiound of the study 


T HE ENORMOL'S manpower demands during the war years 
resulted in a vast increase in the number of high-school stu- 
dents working iqzgp&y. The large majority of these students 
worked before and after school hours, on Saturdays, and during 
\acations. Some were registered in ( "cooperative programs” in 
which their employment was scheduled by the school as part of 
their training for a specialized vocation, the type of program 
offered under State plans in accordance with the national voca- 
tional education acts, commonly known as the Smith- Hughes and 
George- Deen Acts. Others were released from school for part of 
each school day in order that they might report for employment, 
sometimes as part of a planned program of the School and some- 
times not so planned. 


Worn outside of school hours and cooperative work-study pro- 
grams of a vocational character are probably the two most sig- 
nificant methods by which high-school students secure work ex- 
perience. Both patterns of student work are well represented in 
educational and emptoyment -practice^ literature in these fields 
is replete krith illustrations. Therefore, in this survey the U S 
Office of Education and the Children's Bureau have centered their 
attention upon the third procedure, a more recent venture in sec- 
ondary education, namely, release from school for part of the 
usual school day in order to facilitate employment for pay. 

The release plan is not characterized by the close coordination 
between study and work found in cooperative programs; this is 
partly because theab students generally are not employed on job* 
of which they expect to make careers. The rdeaae-from-achool 
plan, on the other hand, does not have the detached characteristics 
of outside-of-school-hours employment; under which the school 
program goes on more or less unaffected by the student’s employ- 
ment. A achool-and-work program involving released time is pri- 
marily an attempt by the achool to help the student who desires to 
work, and as iar as possible to make his employment and achool 
schedule fit together in a workable way. * 

In many schools the release plan was evolved largely for the 
purpose of retaining in school, for at least part of the time, sto- 
dento who otherwise would have withdrawn altogether to go to 
woriL Some scho ol administrators felt themselves impelled by 

wartime circumstances to adopt such a plan; others embraced the 
us n* it -i . 
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»ahool-and-work plan aa an opportunity to bring work .experience 
into the lives of young people. The rele&se-from- school plan pro- 
vided certain lessons and developed certain values, together with 
techniques and procedures, which many educators feel should not 
be lost. The urgent manpower needs of the war have disappeared, 
but there is still the need for finding ways in which students can 
have a supervised and gradual introduction into employment be- 
fore complete severance from school. 

It is the intention in this Teport to canvass the experiences in 
different regions having the release plan, and to study the jkhool's 
participation in the cojnrol of school and work activities in order 
to make known both the advantages and disadvantages in school- 
and-work arrangements other than those under established cooper- 
ative programs. It is believed that these programahste certain 
features and procedures of value for schools or 'school systems 
and for employer, labor, and community groups concerned with 
this phase of youth employment. 

\ 

* 

n. NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE STUDY 

► 

Letters of inquiry on the subject of school-and-work programs 
in secondary schools were seht in the spring of 1945 to superin- 
tendents of school systems in each of the 92 cities of the United 
States having a population of 100,000 or rtore according to the 
1940 census. State superintendents of education were informed 
about the mail inquiry and at the same time were asked to suggest 
names of smaller cities, towns, and rural communities in their 
States that had developed significant school-and-work programs. 
As a result of thia canvass names of 202. communities were added' 
to the original list > of larger cities, and a total mailing Mat of 294 
school systems in 40 States was developed. 

Replies to these letters of inquiry were received from school 
officials in 55 of the cities of 100,000 or more population, and in 
110 of the smaller cities and towns, a total of 165 school systems 
in 87 States. ‘ 

Analysis of these returns revealed that 138 communities, in- 
cluding 48 of the 92 cities of 100,000 or more population (87 percent 
of the 55 that replied to the^inquiry) /had to a greater or lesser 
extent during the war years either shortened their, regular school 
sessions or provided for program adjustment usually with release 
, from one or more class periods for certain high-school pupils who 
desired to work; that 26 communities had. made no provision for 
extra work time for students, except in connection with coopera- 
tive programs operated under the national vocational education 
acta, with which this study is not dealing. The other 6 were not 
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classified because information w&a incomplete. (A copy of the 
letter of inquiry appears on page 58.) 

In addition to the mail inquiry a more intensive study was made 
by representatives of the Children’s Bureau and the Office of Edu- 
cation* through visits to 12 cities, 9 of which were among those 
replying to the letters. The selection of cities was made with the 
purpose of obtaining, by means of a limited number of visits, as 
broad a representation as possible of different kinds of programs 
of varying sizes throughout the country# The 12 cities included 
in this more intensive part of the survey were Torrington, Conn. ; 
East Orange and Newark, N. J.; Toledo, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Greeneville and Knojcville, Tenn.; Madison, Wia. ; Kansas City, 
Mo. ; Salt Lake City, Utah ; and San Diego and Ventura, Calif. The 
total number of school systems, therefore, dn which achool-and- 
work data for this report were obtained was 136. They were dis- 
tributed by States as follows: 


Alabama — 2 Kentucky 2 Oklahoma $ 

Ariaona 6 Louisiana 2 I’enniy lvania 4 

Arkan*a* 3 Maine 3 Rhode laland 7 

California 10 Maaaachusrlts 4 South Dakota 3 

Colorado t Michigan 7 Tennessee 7 

Connecticut .. 3 Minnesota f> Texas 2 

Delaware 1 Mlaalaalppi 2 Utah 1 

Florida 4 Missouri 1 Vermont 2 

Georgia x 2 New Hampshire » 1 Washington 6 

Idaho 1 New Jersey 7 West Virginia _ 2 

Tllinola 8 New York 8 Wisconsin S 

Indiana 6 North Dakota 2 

Iowa 4 Ohio 6 


The popularity of sfWSol-and-work programs in California was 
quite apparent from the returns from cities in that State. Interest 
also appeared quite widespread in New York, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Indiana, Ohio, and Washington. 

The data obtained by letter were on the whole quite complete, 
but because the amount of detailed information on specific aspects 
of school-and-work programs varied greatly, it is not possible to 
make statements of a statistical nature in regard to participation, 
procedures in placement, supervision on the job and at achbol, 
school credit, and oth emphases of such work programs for every 
city in the study. However, there were enough ^equate answers 
to many of the questions asked on these subjects, and enough add£ 
tional comments made by school administrators, to use them st 
least for showing certain practices and trends. 

A classification of the 136 communities according to whether 
or not they had supervised school-and-work programs was impos- 
sible on the basis of data obtained through this study. Programs 
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which grew unplanned Because of the war usually had some ele- 
men o supervision, although the city school system itself in many 
cases would probably not have considered that it had a supervised 
program or that it had the situation* under satisfactory control 
66 ' a picture partial or spotty supervision and control 
was probably n?ore common than a planned approach to super- 
vision among the 136 communities with which this report is con- 
cerned. However, these were communities where the schools actu- 
ahy did something about a difficult situation and it is to their credit 
that they attempted, as best they could, to gear to the accelerations 
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PURPOSES OF SCHOOL^AND-WORK PROGRAMS 


From tho standpoint of tchool offldaft 
The purposes of school administrators in setting up school-and- 

ztzr™ were many “ d varied * ^ may 8ummed °p 

1. To meet the wartime labor situation.— The mostocommonly 
stated reason for maintaining any kind of program of release from 
^°i f< jr work was the war emergency with its unprecedented 
E ^° r ' J Hlfirh_scho ° 1 Principals everywhere were faced with 
0 I er ^ m,n * demanda for their Pupils to be given time off for a 

3 f \ PUP i l8 left sch001 alto ^ eth er ; like any epidemic 

once started, the idea of work swept through the schools from one 

would-be worker to another. By the second year of the war it 
had gained such proportions that work came to be thought of in 

P ! ace ! “ a “® re 1 0r leaa accepted part of the school program. 
Something had to be done about it If shortening the classreom 

22*2* “ k6eP 8 ° me in school, because it 

meant that they could accept certain part-time jobs, it was uSuallv 

deemed the. sensible thing to do, for the emergency at least In 
several cities development of school-and-work arrangements for 
high-school students was part of a Broad back-to-school drive. 

2. To furnish exploratory experience in the occupational world 
—Concurrently in the minds of many school administrators was 
the idea that this part-time work of the students was offering 
some excellent opportunities for exploration in the field of 
tions, and even if not along lines that would be selected for careera. 
was furnishing certain social experiences in preparation f^S 
life. Thus a more substantial purpose for carrying on a schoSL 
and-work program grew out of, and evpn along with, the primary 
reason for its sudden bursting forth on the educational hSZ 
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To keep students in school. — At the same time it was recog- 
nized that for many pupils the chance to earn money while still 
attending school not only meant that they could continue jheir 
education but added to their sense of well-being because they could 
have clothes as good as those of the other students and be self*, 
sufficient in many other particulars, . I ) 

\ To help unadjusted students. — Not infrequently part-time 
work provided a wholesome emotional outlet for certain unadjusted 
pupils. Instances were cited in several places of better scholarship 
and much improved personalities when unstable or dissatisfied boys 
and girls were allowed to take on as part of their school-supervised 
program some job carefully selected by the school counselor. 

5 .To help control conditions outside school hours . — In one large 
city the superintendent expressly stated that school-and-work pro- 
grams were lately an attempt to regulate the long hours of work 
after school that had become prevalent during the war with det- 
rimental effect on the health and on the scholastic standing of 
pupils. 

In a few places inadequate school facilities made a shortened 
session necessary, especially where the pupils went to school in 
shifts and certain hours were overlapping. The recourse to part- 
time release for work was quite a natural development under such 
circumstances. v 

From the standpoint of tho students 

Interviews with student workers in the schools visited and re- 
ports of school officials, both verbal and written, indicated that the 
reasons for students participating in school-and-work programs 
largely paralleled the reasons that school administrators gave for 
developing the programs. Indeed the motivation of students usu- 
ally waa a combination of factors that, briefly, were as follows : 

* 

1. To render a patriotic service.— In response to the need of our 
Government and of many industries for workers to man produc- 
tion lines and necessary civilian services during the war crisis, 
many youth— both boys and girls— arranged in cooperation with 
the schools to give part of the school day to work as a means of 
adding to the manpower of the Nation. Many of this group were 
motivated by this patriotic purpose — it was “the thing to do** at 
tiie time; they expected to return to their full-time school schedule 
when the war was over. 
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2. To earn vypney. — Many young boys . and girls whose chances 
for becoming economically independent lagged far behind their 
physical and social maturity were attracted into employment in 
order that they might have money for satisfactions . that could 
otherwise not have been realized. Others wanted work that they 
might continue in school ; some were even saving for college. Even 
in this period of exceptional prosperity, instances were cited by 
more than one school principal of pupils who were faced with the 
alternatives of school and work, or no school at all. Several of 
the young workers interviewed were contributing to the support 
of younger brothers and sisters ; one tenth-grade girl, bereft of fam- 
ily, was caring for children and doing housework in return for a 
home and small wages. 

3. To substitute employment for study during part of the school 
day.— Many youth had a burning desire to do a man’s work and 
to participate in adult activities which could not be satisfied 
through a full-time school program. This was especially true for 
those who expected to go to work on or before completion of high 
school, for those who learned better by having some concrete experi- 
ences, and for those whose interests were largely in manipulative 
work rather than in abstract symbols and characters. 

4. To pave the way for a full-time job later on.— The opportu- 
nity for employment on a part-time basis was sometimes accom- 
panied by an expressed or implied understanding that a youth 
released from school to work part time would, if satisfactory, be 
kept on in full-time work when he had completed school and was 
seeking a full-time job. 

IV. TYPES OF ARRANGEMENTS FOR RELEASING STUDENTS FOR WORK 
Variety of programs 

The variety in the types of programs developed in the 186‘schools 
and school systems supplying reports usable in this study indicates 
the wide range of resourcefulness with which educators have ap- 
proached the problems of students who are released from school 
part time to go to work. Types of arrangements, as the term is 
here used, refer principally to the ways in which the schools 
worked out schedules for dividing the student’s time between the 
classroom and the job. Variety in programs ht>m the standpoint 
of supervision over the student s work program is later. 

Cooperative programs not reimbursed from Federal toads 


At the outset a word ought to be said about nonreimbursed co- 
operative programs. Earlier in this bulletin it Iras dear 
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that this study would avoid duplication by not' including analysis 
of vocational cooperative programs. Among the 186 school sys- 
tems covered by the survey it appears, however, that more than a 
dozen had programs in which employment on a job was used for 
the purpose of bringing specific and concrete learning experiences 
along vocational lines into the lives of the participating students. 
Since they were not operated under the vocational education acts 
they are mentioned here. They have their beat illustrations in com- 
mercial courses, especially in secretarial and office practice classes 
and in various kinds of shop courses. They were almost always 
limited to seniors in high school and frequently were in operation, 
for one semester or less. Close correlation between study and 
work was achieved through having the commercial teacher or 
the shop teacher follow closely the progress of the students both 
in school and on the job. The time schedule for such programs 
was frequently arranged so that the student had the morning in 
school and the afternoon at work. Sometimes the arrangement 
was reversed with work in the morning and school in the after- 
noon. In one city alternate weeks were spent in school and at 
work in connection with commercial courses. 

Shortened school session for all 

The simplest type of arrangement for providing opportunity for 
students to work part time was one under which the whole school x. 
operated on an abbreviated schedule. Several of the school sys- 
tems studied followed this plan and dismissed at, or about, 1 
o'clock. Occasionally a school operated on a two-shift basis, with 
one session in the mor ning and one in the afternoon, each being 
shorter than a customary school day. 

Some of these schools had followed the practice of having short 
sessions for many years before the wartime emergency. Others 
during the war adopted it because of the shortage of school facili- 
ties, particularly in war-born communities. Whatever the reason, 
the short session did make it possible for pupils to accept employ- 
ment in addition to attending school. Moreover, because of their 
hours, these schools were not being requested repeatedly to adjust 
the school programs of pupils to permit employment. 

This arrangement for a shortened session for the school as a 
whole is here mentioned because of its relationship to part-time 
employment of some of the students during a time of the day 
when they are usually thought of as being in school. However, 
there is little representation in the following pages of practices 
of school systems where a general shortening of the school day 
was the only typo of adjustment made for facilitating part-time 
employment of the students. 
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Spodal school schedules for groups of working students 

Another type of arrangement was found in schools that devel- 
oped adjusted school schedules for working students. By this is 
meant that working students as a group had school schedules of 
different length and occasionally in different hours from those 
of nonworking students ; sometimes it meant that working students 
were registered in classes separate from nonworking students, 
sometimes not Most frequent representative of this type was 

• 4 7 4 J plan ’ folJowed specially in California, under which work- 
ing students usually spent 4 hours in school and 4 hours at work 
each day; an alternative was 6 hours in. school and 8 hours at 
work. Usually in these schools there was a different daily ached- 
k 1< J I Jf er 40(1 in different hours, for nonworking studefits. One 
school had an abbreviated session especially for working students* 
another gave working students an option between attending school’ 
in the morning or the afternoon, the other half of the day being 
spent in employment. 

At least half a dozen school systems had some early morning 
classes for working students, thus making earlier dismissal pos- 
sible for them without loss of school time ; in two cities these classes 
began as early as 7 o’clock. One school system had a “unit roster” 
Plan under which working students were rostered together for their 
school work; this made it possible to adjust the schedule on a 
gToup basis. Another school permitted release for work one-half 
of every day for one-quarter of the school year. In still another 
school pupils were dismissed from the commercial curricula dur- 
ing the latter half of their senior year when the work was a prac- 
tical continuation of the lessons taught in their classes. 

Offering school schodolo for each working sNdonf 
By far the largest number of schools reported that the adjust- 

in , divi4u41 «• “"te with each student in conformity 
with his school and job needs. The plan differed from the 4-4 

° ther . J pl4M for treatment, in that the student 
might have a wide variety of combinations of hours in school and 
at work, the school providing the same session for both working 
and nonworking students; adjustments were made within that 
schedule, but not by adding to the school day through early morning 

pa U oda ! ZeT ° period4 ' or ■fonilar group provision. 

Nearly two-thirds of the 186 schools reported that they operated 

****' Eigilt indicated that tto number of 
subjects thestodent was showed to carry in school was determined 
by the number of hours he was employed outside of school. In 

*** reUti0Mhlp ^ work4d out »«ordiu* to the 
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. Da&t aetool load 

Home room 4- 5 period! (4 or 6 subjects) 

Home room -f 4 periods (8 subjects) 

Home room -f 3 periods (2 subjects) 


Dmitficerk load 

(ktmn) 

4 

6 

8 


In this school credit was granted for work experience. In another 
school system which did not allow credit for work experience, a 
student might be employed for half of each school day, attending 
school the other half of the day; he was limited to t\y> subjects 
in school (three if he was an unusually capable student) ; the re- 
sulting retardation might be eliminated later bjk attendance in 
summer school or in evening school 

Another school stipulated that a pupil might take three school 
subjects in the morning or afternoon and earn the additional needed 
credit through work done in the remaining half day. Still another 
school followed the principle that a student who worked an 8-hour 
shift would be in school not more than four periods and would be 
permitted to register for only three subjects. One school has since 
1940 permitted its seniors to secure one-fourth of their last-year 
credit in work experience on an approved job. 

The large majority of these schools, however, had not worked 
out Buch definite plans for balancing school and work, but had left 
the arrangements to individual determination, each student being 
allowed such combined school and work load as seemed advisable. 
In most cases the guidance service made the final arrangement al- 
though this was not inevitably the case ; and certainly it should 
not be concluded that only in this classification did the guidance 
service operate closely with the school-and-work program. School 
administrators generally showed a disposition to rely heavily on 
the guidance service for many of the 1 decisions regarding all phases 
of school-and-work programs. 

Naturally the time of release Was most frequently the last period 
or two of the school day. This was especially true in cases where 
the assignment for the last period was in the study hah or Vhere 
the schedule could be adjusted so that study time or, optional sub- 
jects came at the end of the day. Some schools permitted work- 
ing students to be excused for one or more periods in the morning 
and a few made arrangements for work excuses within the school 
day. ~ . 

© 

Release for seasonal work 

Finally, there was a type of release from school which operated 
for a relatively short period of time. Its most frequent Illustration 
was found in release during the Christmas rush for work in stores 
and in the poet office; and, in rural regions, release for farm work 
in connection with the planting and harvesting of crops. More 
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thM one-fourth of the 136 schools included in the analysis re- 
ported that pupils were released for seasonal work. Others may 

onte«^ Vided f ° r Similar releaaea but did. not specifically report 

kiost of the schools found it desirable to place definite restric- 
10 ns on releases of this kind. While the vocational distributive" 
occupation* classes often found the opportunity for Christmas 
work m stores useful as learning experience, no such claim could 
be made for the large majority of students who were employed 
in stores and by the post office during the Christmas period. The 
reasons for employment were most often assistance in an emer- 
gency or an opportunity to make money. In several places, how- 
f'T"' a weak or more of special training under direction of dis- 
tribu bye education teachers was required of applicants for store 
wbrk at Christmas time. 

Many school, limited the amount of time for which pupils were 
released. On a full-time basis few students were released for 
more than 1 or 2 weeks. On a part-time basis, often half-time, 
the period of excuse might be extended to as much as 4 weeks. 
Usually there was a scholarship requirement and in order that 
there might be a planned set-up rather than a general exodus, 
schools found it advisable to have an agreement with employers 
regarding seasonal labor Recruited in the schools. 

C rotting o# cla$Mcotfon It net 

In any attempt to classify the mass of arrangements which go 
under the name of school-and-work programs one inevitably en- 
counters difficulty. The variety and combinations in the arrange- 
ments are so great that one is at times uncertain about where each 
may most appropriately be rlaMifUd 

Another feature about the classification here attempted is likely 
to cause confusion if not properly understood— the classifications 
are not mutually exclusive. One school might have several of the 
arrangements and consequently be counted in more than one place. 
This is especially true concerning the last group ^fu nned, the sea- 
sonal work group. Many of the schools reporting release for sea- 
sona! work also reported plans under which pupils were released 
for work at other times and under other conditions during the 

referred to on page 8 aa following a 

plan of unit rostering’ of students also reported that it had an 

ahernative plan, namely, “individual rostering.** Several erf the 

schools having nonreimbursed cooperative classes also had other 

method* by which pupils were released to work. The classification 

J* ”J ade an ***** °* tyP®* arrangement* rather than schools 
having the arrangements. -wwois 
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V. POPULARITY OF SCHOOL -AND-WORk PROGRAMS 
Number of »tud»nh participating 

* r ^ ie Afi^res given on school-and-work programs and the number 
of participants, except where otherwise indicated, were for the 
spring session of 1946,* that is, before the fend of the war. Part- 
time employment of school boys and girls was still at a higlr level 
in most places, although in some it had fallen off slightly after 
V-E Day, May 8, 1946. 

For a total of 91 cities and towns information was available on 
the extent of the school-and-work programs, or more exactly on the 
numbers of students who were said to have been released from 
one or more periods of the normal school day for purposes of work. 
Whether the figures given applied to a specific date or were a cumu- 
lative total for the school year, and whether they included seasonal 
workers released for brief periods on a full-time was not 
always dear. A wide range, therefore, was allowed in the group- 
ings given below which indicate the extent of the programs in 
the 91 communities reporting 

V— lli mi p m rt&pmmU i m.itN,, 

Under 100 _j m 

100 to 300 10 

800 to 500 6 

600 to 1,000 1 - 

1.000 to 5,000. 7 

6.000 or more__ 

The twenties shown as having enrollments of 6,000 or more in 
their school-work programs were Los Angeles and Detroit Others 
having more than 1,000 were Oakland and S*n Francisco, Calif * 
Indianapolis, Ind.; New York City; Philadelphia, Pa.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; and Tulsa, OMa. Three Ohio cities— Dayton, Toledo 
and Youngstown — also K a n sas City, Mo.; Richmond, Ind.; and 
San Diego, Calif.— each had between 600 and 1,000 students on 
their program. Well over the 800 mark also were Bir mingham. 
Ala.; Sacramento, Calif.; Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn. ; Buffalo, 
N. Y. ; and Seattle, Wash. Undoubtedly a number of other large 
cities would have fallen into some of the above classifications, but 
lack of data kept them from being included in this particular 

The IS cities chosen for visits included 6 of those reporting 600 

®o*e p a r tic ip a nt s - Indianapoli s, Salt Lake City, San Diego, 
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Toledo, and Kansas City ; 6 of theme with fewer thaw 100 partici- 
pants— East Orange, Greensville, Knoxville, Madison, Torrington, 
and Ventura; and 1 city— Newark— with an undetermined, but 
presumably quite large, number of students released for work. 

Of the above 12 cities, Newark, East Orange, and Torrington 
were visited in the late spring, and the other 9 in the fall of 1946 
after school schedules were well organised for the new school year. 
Particular attention was paid, in the fall visits, to obtaining data 
for both the spring and fall sessions. In every instance the num- 
ber of pupils on school-and-work programs had decidedly decreased 
from the previous school year. Several school administrators said 
that the program had been cut to about one-half of its former pro- 
portiona This was especially true in communities where students 
had been called to work in war industries, and where these indue- 
tr ‘f suddenly closed down after V-J Day. San Diego's school- 
and-work program was particularly affected by the shutting down 
of most of the aircraft plants where many school boys had been 
employed on the 4-4 plan. Part-time jobs of any kind were scarce 
there at the tinje of the visit in November; £hey were beginning 
decrease rapidly in most of the other western and midwestem 
cities visited toward the mid of 1946, 


Proportion of hlgh-tthool enroflmemt^aUected 

While the numbers of participants in some school-and-work 
programs were substantial during the last year of the war they 
ahould be considered' in relation to the total high-school enrollment 
in each community if a fair picture is to be obtained of the real 
place they occupied in the total school program of the various 
cities. Sufficient information was obtained from 66 communities 
5° fk° w the ® e relationships. For example, in 26, or 
almost half of these communities, less than 6 percent of the high- 
achool students were reported to be released from any school time 

" “^ i f ay * dj “ ted P ur PO«» of work; to 

18 cities between 5 and 10 percent bad apeeial school-and-work 

arrangement*; to 12 cities, 10 percent or more were included to 
such arrangements. 

Aa the numbers of theee programs decreased after the end of 
the war the proportion* of the total high-echool enrollment work- 
tog under ahortened hours or adjusted schedules unquestionably 
deceased. Therefore, as a new factor to be dealt with to con- 
neetton with school administration, the school-release plan la prob- 
ably being narrowed down to a relatively .null group of studmto 
in any one school system at tha present tiwf 
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VI. KINDS OF WORK UNDERTAKEN ST STUDENTS 
Largo varimty of fobt 

For what kind of jobs did high-school students exchange some 
of their school time? If a census could have been taken of all the 
part-time jobs held in connection with school-and-work programs 
during the last few years, the list of occupations would have covered 
a wide range. The study showed that almost every held, of Indus* 
try that had any kind of openings for young persons was repre- 
sented. Jobs for boys ranged from farm work and day labor to 
technical and semi-skilled work in airplane^ factories and ship- 
yards; and for girls, from housework and child care to sales and 
clerical work in stores -and offices, and even technical join in 
laboratories. 


Work In war plantt 

In some of the large manufacturing centers where there were 
heavy demands for workers in war production plants, the older 
student workers, those 16 and over, were used extensively. The 
aircraft companies of the. west coast particularly utilized workers 
on the 4-4 plan, a method whereby the schools and industry ar- 
ranged for the students' time on equal shares. In manufacturing 
cities all over the country students worked under similar arrange- 
ments in plants making war products of various types. With- the 
end of the war most factory jobs of the emergency type stopped 
abruptly, at least for the part-time school workers, and within a 
few months there was noted a definite trend back toward store work 
and service jobs, the more usual fields of employment for school 
youth. 


Retail tolling 

Retail trade, all during the war, was one of the biggest and most 
continuous recruiters of part-time labor among high-school stu- 
dents and was still seeking them to a large extent during the early 
part of the. reconversion period when several of the cities of the 
survey were being visited. Stores usually were in need of extra 
salespeople a* early in the afternoon as 1 or 2 o’clock, which was 
before the schools closed in many places. The result , was that 
hundred! of boys ami girls in many cities were asking for a period 
or twtroff the latter part of the school day to work at a neighbor- 
hood grocery store or market ; to sell or handle stock at a 6- and 10- 
cent store, or at a drygoods, shoe, clothing, or hardware store; to 
•ell rolls over a bakery counter or help behind the scents, where 
they woe made; to dispense sodas at the corner drug store; or, 
if a girl, to sell cos me tics ; and, if a boy, to run errands and deliver 
prescriptions. 


.. ./O' 
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Restaurant work was a frequent part-time occupation for stu- 
dent* of both sexes, the boy* usually serving as kitchen helper* 
and bus boys, and the girls as waitresses, counter girls, and sand- 
wich makers, Some of the jobs connected with food preparation 
and service were in hospitals; many were in cafeterias and in 
coffee shops, of hotels; others were in' the busy noontime lunch- 
roomk of' department stores and 6- and 10-cent’ stores; and still 
others in the ordinary downtown type of cafd. 

The study also showed that bbys quite frequently worked on 
school-released time as messengers, delivery boys, git station at- 
tendants, truck drivers, helpers in creameries, janitors, laborers 
and freight handlers around railroad yards and warehouses, and 
in many other kinds of routine work. In a few places some students 
were excused early from school to usher in theaters, or set pina 
in bowling alleys, although it was usually because of the particular 
students urgent need for money that the school principal gave 
consent to such types of employment on school time. 

Joba with vocational contont. 

In the more carefully pmnned and supervised programs some 
boy® were found to be following slso such pursuits ss learners or 
helpers in the various skilled trades-— electrical, auto repair, radio 
repair, printing, and building. These jobs were often stepping 
stones to careers. Helpful, also, in a vocational way, were some 
of the girls' jobs in the commercial field, as stenographer, typist, 
bookkeeper, file clerk, office- machine operator; inH, in the com- 
munication industry, as telephone operator In a large exchange 
where student workers were given the same training as full-time v 
employees. For students who were specialising in foods and home 
economics certain jobs in the better-class restaurants or in diet 
kitchens of hospitals, and even in private households offered some 
practical training for future careers. For certain other students 
part-time library work offered a form of vocational orientation. 

Job ttvdlot In dtit vtnHnd 

Job studies of cross sections of the students on achool-and-work 
programs in two of the cities visited— 185 in Sin Diego and 2SQ 
in SaltLake City — showed that in both places, in the fall of 1945, 
the laffettt single occupational group among the boys was that of 
stock boys in retail stores— 19 and 17 percent, respectively. In 
San Diego, also in Ventura, Calif., the most frequently found 
occupation for girls in the school-and-work programs was that of 
telephone operator, about one-third of the group in each city being 
thus engaged at the time of visit in the fan. In Salt Lnk* City 
two-thirds of the girls worked in stores, principally ss sales girls 

*»N •• ' . ■ 
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in 5- and 10-c«nt store*. The next meet common occupation for 
‘ girls on theae program* was, In San Diego, restaurant work ; in 
Salt Lake City, clerical and office work. 

OctirportanoJ ftW s in aUiar plot** 

Correspondence with the many communities not visited tended 
to show similar trends as far aa the pred omi n an ce of trade and 
service occupations was concerned. One school superintendent 
said that three-fourths of their school-and-work pupils had jobs 
in store* ; another superintendent reported 88 percent in store job* 
aa salesclerks and stock boys; and 17 percent in various service 
industries as domestic worker*, child caretakers, and restaurant 
worker*. In cities or towns where there were special types of 
manufacturing, some of the older high -school students, just as 1 
in the cities visited, were reported to have been excused early for 
jobs in factories of various ty pe s tex tile and knitting mills, 
machine shops, electrical industries, etc. — but the data indicated 
relatively sm a ll proportions in other than war plant*. In places 
where information was svsilabie on the status of school-and-work 
programs in the fall of 1946 there were comments to the effect that 
there had been s decided falling off in all part-time work oppor- 
tunities, particularly in factories. 

le«e# condition* mnd ttandotdt at dfrmlmomtt 

The types of jobs in which students were found st work woe 
largely detennmed by employer demands and the character of 
the industrial and commercial development of the particular com- * 
munity in which they lived. They were also determined to a con- 
siderable degree by what the sfehool counselor felt was suitable 
work, due regard usually being give# to the legal standards under 
child-labor laws. A subsequent section discusses compliance with 
child-labor laws as findings in this study. Many schools were re- 
ported to refuse to permit release from school time for work in 
certain types of establishments, such aa bowling alleys and places 
serving liquor, even though employment to these places was not 
illegal to the co m mu ni ty. In a few cities where school credit was a 
feature of the school-and-work program definite standards were 
set up as to types of occupations that would be approved for credit 
Findings on how jobs were approved when school credit was to 
be allowed is discussed to a lata* section cm the granting of credit 
by the schooL However, the occupations and places of vrbrk in 
which students were employed in connection with school-and-work 
programs did not seem to differ much ten the kinds of job* young 
people of their age* worked at full time, to vacations, or outside 
of school hours. 
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VU. CONTROLS CXItdSCD 1Y THE SCHOOLS 
txt»nt ot ichooj ntpontJtMfy 

Of special interest in the present study ere the manner and 
degTee of participation by the achool in arranging for the student's 
employment and guiding him throughout his school -and -work ex- 
periences. 

Now that the schools are being looked to more and more to carry 
responsibility for fostering the best all-round educational devel- 
opment of young people through high school, or at least as long 
as they remain in school, it may appropriately be asked whether 
the schools can and do exercise comparable responsibility for the 
welfare of working students ^during the time they may be tem- 
porarily released from the school’s immediate supervision. 

^ already been suggested that the degree and character of 
a school’s control over the work experiences of its students varies 
from one locality to another, depending on the purpose in relaxing 
students, and on the philosophy of its administrators and teaching 
personnel regarding the educational values in work and regarding 
the responsibility that the school should assume in arranging for 
work experience as a part of its own program. The need, how- 
* definite plan of njpervision and administration for the 
satisfactory operation of a school -and- work program was recog- 
nised by school officials in many places, both those replying to the 
mail inquiry and those interviewed in the cities visited. Such com- 
ments as the following were made : 

• If the school* in to adopt the work -experience plan extensively 

, h wiD require much more roperrieion than we here bean able 

to rixw it in the pest. 

• We feel keenly the Med for developing effect! re Uwhnkjoee 
and procedure* In the area of stodeat part-time employment 

e The work -experience program should he thoroughly controlled 
and carefully coordinated. 

Convinced that the needed direction of a »ehool-and-work pro- 
gram could not be achieved without a achool staff especially quali- 
fied and responsible for carrying out the placement and follow-up 
features, several of the larger city school systems had employed 
coordinators for this purpose. Many smaller cities made special 
arrang&neats for giving staff leadership to the program through 
the existing guidance department or teacher counselors. 

At the time of visit to the 12 cities, no achool had a person on 
fte staff who was giving undivided attention to the achool-and-work 
program, although during the previous years several of thoae cities 
had had full-time coordinators who endeavored to carry most of the 
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responsibilities# laid upon them.. There were never enough coordi- 
nators, however, to do a satisfactory job. In a number of California 
cities quite extensive programs with full-time coordinators had 
been in operation for several years during the war and, according 
to all reports, a continuation of the same general policies was being 
planned although on a modified scale. School superintendents in 
a few other large cities of the country said they expected to con- 
tinue their school-and-work programs on the same general prin 
ciples with full-time coordinators and improved techniques in coun- 
seling, placing, and supervising. Altogether, however, among all 
the school systems included in the study, the number with well- 
developed plans of control over school-and-work programs in the 
fsll of 1945 was apparently small. 

Mothodt o f control 

The school’s means of control are many. First is”ita respon- 
sibility for selecting or approving a student for participation in 
the school-and-work program. Decisions must be' made in the 
matters of age, health, parents' consent, and the desirability from 
the standpoint of the student's best interest of his undertaking 
a work program at all ; and, in case he is approved, the apportion- 
ment of time. between school and job activities. All of these fac- 
tors must be taken into consideration if a program is to rest on 
a sound guidance basis. 

A good placement program, whether operated wholly by the 
school or in cooperation with other agencies, is of great assistance 
in placing a student according to his interests and abilities and in 
seeing to it that the safeguards of child-labor Laws are observed. 
Through close relations with an employer and the showing of an 
interest in the progress of a student on the job, the school can also 
do much to promote good working conditions and help both student 
and employer in any problems of adjustment 

To make the most of educational possibilities in the combined 
school-and-work program, scholarship at school must be watched 
and experience on the job utilised ip the classroom. Whether or 
not school credit is to be granted for work experience is also a 
matter which the school must decide. The setting up of rules for 
obtaining credit is a device through which some schools find they 
can exercise considerable control over the work situation. 

Mo<tfo« of ttvd o nh 

Selection of students for inclusion in any kind of controlled 
achoo handwork program U usually recognised as one of the most 
important aspects to be considered in the setting up and the con- 
tinuing of such a program. During the course of the study edo- 
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cators in many cities expressed themselves as convinced that in 
selecting students for participation in part-time work programs 
careful consideration should be given to individual needa and abili- 
ties. It is not surprising that their ideas could be carried out only 
in part, however, during the hectic war years when “work ex- 
perience*' so suddenly thrust itself upon the horizon as a new 
little-tested educational concept. Vast numbers of work-minded 
boys and girls had to be satisfied, or else, many claimed, they would 
have left school altogether. Whether or not all of them Would have 
been lost to ttaschools is perhaps a question. The fact remains, 
however, th^kmany of them did drop out of school. The fact is, 
also, that many schools pressed by industry to release students 
for work, made hu tried arrangements to tie in at least a section 
of the student body with the w ar manpower program. With in- 
adeqyate and overworked staffs they accomplished difficult con- 
version tasks— conversion of school curricula and of time' schedules 
to fit in with the hours that students were asked to work. ,It is 
no wonder in the rush and confusion of the times that there were 
frequent violations of some of the principles that in a good aehool- 
. and-work program would govern the selection- of jobs for persons 
and persons for jobs. 

One of the chief difficulties refjbrted was that many applicants 
desiring to enter the school-and-work program already jobs 
and they just wanted to get to work earlier, or they had the prtmise 
of a job if they could begin at a certain hour before school-elosing 
time. Still others sought an early dismissal not to go immediately 
to a job, but to lengthen their working hours and still keep their 
combined school-and-work day within an 8-hour limit. This was 
often thccase in California cities, where by State law the combined 
school-and-work day for minors under 18 may not exceed 8 hours. 
Durin g th e war period when jobs of all kinda were plentiful the 
schoojmundoubtedly accepted on school-and-work programs many 
studWts who would not have applied in normal times and others 
who would have Wen refused if good selective polides and pro- 
cedures had been in operation. 

Conditions under which pupils were permitted to be excused 
early or have their schedules otherwise adjusted for purposes of 
work varied in different cities, and sometimes even in different 
schools in the same city. It was true that in most places appli- 
cants were required to have satisfactory scholarship, to produce 
evidence that they had jobs, and to show that their parents con- 
sented to their change of program. In soipe places, also, students - 
had to be of a certain afee or grade before they were allowed to 
participate in sudi a paogram. On the' other hand, in very few 
of the places visited was any special attention given to the health 
It 
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of the student, the suitability of the particular job to the indi- 
vidual, the conditions on the job such as hours and wages, the 
educational possibilities in the work, and the relation of the work 
to the studies being pursued by the student. 

Tho quest/ on of ago 

A minimum age of 16 was set by some school systems for par- 
ticipation in school-and-work programs, or for any release" from 
regular school time for work. This was true in 24 of 59 com- 
munities that answered the question as to whether pupils under 
16 were accepted on thd*brograms. Sometimes release for work 
was granted on a basis of grade, as to seniors and juniors only. 
Fifteen-year-olds who happened to be juniors could then be in- 
cluded among those eligible. Other cities had lower minimum- 
age standards. In one community a 15-year-old must have com- 
pleted the eighth grade to be eligible for early dismissal for work 
— not much of a restricting standard, since the majority of boys 
and girls complete this grade at an earlier age. 

It was apparent from reports from more than half of these 
59 communities that pupils from 14 years upward had participated 
in various school-and-work plans, although in at least a dozen of 
these places the numbers under 16 were few. In one city, how- 
ever, as r high as one-fourth of the released students were under 
16 even at the time the schools were visited in December 1945. It 
was thought that one reason for this large proportion was the 
fact that jobs of the less lucrative type were still available, that is, 
the kinds at which the younger boys and girls had been employed 
all along, while the war jobs that 16- and 17-year-old youth had 
held had suddenly evaporated and these older youth had not quite 
made up their minds to take the jobs that paid what some called 
“only coolie wages.” 

In certain cities of States where there is a legal minimum age v 
of 16 for employment during school hours there was a reluctance 
to allow pupils under 16 to take any time off from school for pur- 
poses of work In certain other cities of the same States the school 
and certificating officials deemed that the spirit of the law was not 
broken if they allowed some of these younger pupils to substitute 
work for one or more study hours, or even for a school subject 
now and then, their contention being that in the case of these par- 
ticular boys or girls the value obtained from the work experience 
was equal to or greater than that obtained from an hour in the 

classroom, 

/ ‘ 

Considerations of hoaHh 

The question of health is iff generally recognised as one of major 
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importance in connection with the decision of a young person to 
go to work that more than half of all the States (26 and the 
District of Columbia) have made a medical examination one of 
the lega! requirements for obtaining a work permit, at least for 
children under 16 years. Among the 9 States visited in this study 
such examinations were mandatory for all minors under 18 in 
Indiana, New Jersey, and Ohio, and for minors under 16 in Cali- 

„ and Tennessee. In the first 8 States practically 

all of the students in schoobwork programs had this kind of pro- 
tion, while in the latter 8 States only a small proportion had 

it since the majority of students in these programs were over, 
rather than under, 16. 

of . tte >n New Jersey, an outstanding system 
had been set up in Newark for checking health of those young 

’"‘•‘W job » »“ "®>* penults. The physi- 
cians of the school health dgbtment made the physical ...min. - 

tions for work permit* at the schools where they had accesstotta 
students medical histories and the knowledge of the SnW 

It was observed also in a city visited in another State that in 

, *!f^ da ° ce Wlth State laws » physical examinations were given for 
all work permit applicants up to 18, which included ail on the 
school-and-work program. Here as in most places, however, no ' 

^T\™* h0na were * iyen to determine whether or not 
students increased activities were in any way affecting his 

C f nn -» without backing of a State law, the local 
who P aU ^ 1 ° nt eS inai *ted on periodic health checkups for all 
mployed boys and girls in addition to the annual echo? Medical 
erammation. Each applicant for a job was required to see the 

Whk DUr8 ! 1 a ? d rf 7 questionable conditions were found on the 
health record ( cumulative over the years in attendance in thedty) 

e prospective employer and the parents were consulted and then 

^ * e advi sab i lity of the student’s tailing 

nnnJ^H ^ J ?u' Penodic check-ups were made by the school 
nurse all during the course pf the student’s employment. 

n ,!" 8t ! n 01 the cities visited, whew under State law 

I^Nca! examinations were optional with the Officer Issuing work 
Pcnwts, it was said that they were required in cases whew there 
wwuw doubtM to thestudenf lability to cany . •choolHUxt-!^* 

. or whew need of a phyaical checkup waa indicated An 

“owemKa' except in apodal eircumetancee, 

on ® 01 the te * che 'i “they compriw >hS 
**• t * ie *chool can offer to job* weary atudenta.” • 
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Parental tMiinf 

None of the schools visited was willing to assume the entire 
responsibility for decision in the matter of shortening any stu- 
dent's school day for work. It was therefore a role in those 12 
cities, and in 88 out of 40 that volunteered information on this 
subject in their replies to the questionnaires, that any applicant 
desiring a change or curtailment in his school program in order 
to take on a part-time job would have to obtain the written ap- 
proval of his parents. In many cities parents’ consent is a requi- 
site under the State child-labor law for obtaining a work permit, 
particularly for minors under 16, so that this step was a part of 
the routine procedure in going to work anyway. For persons 16 
and over in the 17 States where work permits are required up to 18, 
and in the 1 State where they are required up to fr, consent of 
parents is legally required in only 6 States. However, in other 
States special rulings Requiring the consent of parents were usually 
made by the school authorities themselves to cover students of any 
age because they recognized the need for cooperation of the home 

in an action so vitally affecting the young person's future. 

* 

f 

Co untollag and approval of fobs 

All high schools in the 12 cities visited, and apparently in most 
of those studied through correspondence, had some form of coun- 
seling service vested in some such person as de$n of boys, dean of 
girls, vice principal, director of guidance, or class adviser. A 
student desiring a change of schedule in order to work was prac- 
tically always referred to the school counselor where together 
they could discuss the advisability of the student's taking a job 
that would encroach upon time normally allotted to school The 
applicant's scholastic standing was usually checked and passing 
marks required in all subjects before he would be considered elig- 
ible for early dismissal or a change of program. % 

In most places some attention aim was given to the suitability 
of the job chosen by the youngstei^»articularly if credit was de- 
sired. In answer to the question as to whether the school ap- 
proved the student's job, 74 of 108 school officials replying said 
"yes,” 18 others Mid they approved it in certain cases, and 21 Mid 
the schools took no responsibility in the matter, except sometimes 
to give advice. One city superintendent wrote thdt the matter of 
determining the suitability of the work for the student in question 
was left entirely to the parents. In several other citiee the matter ’ 
was left to the United States Employment Service or other place- 
ment agency. 

! From observation of scboolend-wurk programs hi several cities, 
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and from some of the correepondence with others, it would v-r rn 
that “approval" of jobs by the school meant various things . It 
might mean a counselor's saying "yea" to a student's request with- ! 
out any real knowledge of what the prospective job involved, except 
what the student himself told him or what he knew about the em- 
ployer from reputation ; or it might mean that a favorable decision 
had been made only after careful consideration of the suitability 
of the job for the particular individual, a conclusion baaed on (1) 
first-hand knowledge of environment and working conditions ob- 
tained through personal visits by a school counselor or coordinator 
on the employer in question ; and on (2) an understanding of the 
student's interests, abilities, and needs. 

In schools where there were highly organised programs with 
regularly employed coordinators who acted as liaison officers be- 
tween the schools and industry, it was usually to one of these 
persons that an applicant was referred for advice on the type of 
job that was most suitable. In fact in some school programs it 
was a rule that the counselor would dear with the coordinator 
before giving any advice to a student on his work program. In 
rearranging the school and study schedule, however, the counselor 
alone was responsible. 


Placemen# 


The placing of students on part-time jobs during the war years 
consumed much of the time of school counselors in many cities, ac- 
cording to all reports. In some of the larger school systems the vol- 
ume of business had become so large that regular placement offices . 
were maintained. As a resource for part-time youth labor the 
sdioola held first place. As employers beams better acquainted 
with counselors in the schools they acquired the habit of oiling 
those who had already sent them satisfactory workers. A veritable 
clientele of employers was built up in almost every school place- 
ment office before the dose of the war. 


In the late fall of 1846 the situation was revened. Then it was 
the students clamoring for jobs who were besieging the school 
placement offices daily. A large proportion of young job seekers 
had previously been able to find their own jobs, but now they 
nasdedhelp. m schods w«e ^ reedving ^ wq,,^ ^ 
«pfoyera far student labor, but they w^TprlndiXfor w2£ 
in stores, restaurants, a mu se men ts, and private 
In 8 bf the cities visited, and in several ottos sending written 
tuporta, tiie school placement office was run in dose cooDeratkm 
with the United States Employment Service end there wss formal 
clearance between the two offices on sfl placements. Bomtitmm 
the United totes Employment Service had branch 
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high schools and was responsible not only for placement but also' 
for follow-up. Often, hoover, the city school placement office 
offered the only specialised service for students wanting part-time 
jobs. Apparently, young people were not using the public employ- 
ment offices to any great extent, except when a definite cooperative 
relationship with the schools was maintained. 

Where coordinators were employed hi the better organized school- 
and-work programs the placing of students in suitable jobs was 
usually one of their important functions. They had first, however, 
to investigate and approve the working conditions in places re- • 
questing student labor. This meant checking on the type of work 
to be performed, hazards involved, hours of work, pay, sanitary 
conditions and moral environment, and the making of agreements 
with the employer as to his part in carrying out a work program 
designed to have educational values. 


i 


Agreements with wnplpyn 


From the reports submitted by letter, and also from those ob- 
tained first hand through visits, it would seem that only a few 
schools had worked out definite agreements with employer groups 
regarding the conditions under which students would be released 
to than for part-time work during school hours. Informal under- 
standings were more common than written agreements. Several 
schools reported that they had held conferences with representa- 
tives of industry and business groups and then prepared statements - 
as to the conditions under which students would be made available 
for part-time work. 

In Toledo, for example, the superintendent of schools said that 
the pupil personnel department met several times a year with the 
1 personnel managers of the larger industrial plants of the city and 
checked over the whole student employment situation. The em- 
ployers furnished the school with reports on the types of jobs the 
Students had, and the schools, in turn, furnished the employers 
with information as to the quality of school work the students 
were doing. If a student failed in either field his work certificate 
was likely to be revoked. Largely through the efforts of these per- 
sonnel managers, this superintendent said, many hundreds of stu- 
dents who had been working in the summer on full-time certificates 


were brought back to high school in the fall of 1944. On the other 
hand, there were large numbers of students working for private 
individuals and small industrial plants in the city where coopera- 
tive ag ree men ts were not so easily made. Over such work there 
was little or no control by the school 
Newark furnishes another illustration of an understanding be- 
tween school and industry that was reached after special meetings 
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of school o ffi c i a l s with representative employers to work out p Vt ib 
for a back-to-sehool drive and for cooperation in the matter of part* 
time employment of high-school boys and girls. It was agreed, in- 
tomrily, that the* burin*, concent tareturn to thT^Toor. 
efforts to adjust pupil programs to permit work, would limit stu- 
dent employment to not more than 4 hours a day, or to such an 

amount that the combined school and work day would not exceed 
8 hours. 


Use of work pormltt under child-labor laws 

Observation of practices in school offices in connection with the 
carrying out of the provisions of State and Federal child-labor 
Iawb was limited to those in cities actually visited. 

In 6 of the 9 States included in this part of the survey, work 
permits are required by law for minora under 18 years of age. 
These States are California, Indiana, New Jersey, Ohio, Utah, and 
Wisconsin. Eight of the 12 cities visited were in these States. 
Work permits, or their equivalent in a school-leaving certificate, 
are required for minors under 16 in the other S States (Connecti- 
cut, Missouri, and Tennessee) where 1 city in each State was 
visited. In 2 of these States (Connecticut and Tennessee) age 
certificates are required for those between 16 and 18 ; in Missouri, 
age certificates are issued on request, but are not mandatory, for 
minora 16 and over. 


School officials in every city appeared sensitive to the require- 
ments of the law regarding work permits. Part of the expected 
procedure for induction in a school-and-work program of any type 
was the obtaining of a work permit, or a certificate of age, if the 
State law required it- Sometimes the permits and certificates 
were issued through the various school counselors* offices as wall 
as id the central office; sometime* they were issued only at the 
central office. Not ffiways, when the Utter method was followed, 
had means been worked out so that the school principal or coun- 
■elw was informed as to whether the student had obtained the 
work permit or had started on the job for which he had presented 
an employer's promise of employment when he applied for release 
from school Furthermore, without some definite system for check- 
ing on the student's employment status at intervals throughout 
the year, there was always danger that the student might change 
his job without the counselorVapproval and without getting a 
new work permit, particularly if the employers were laxinteese^ 

maUtn. Tta«»chthiiipffldliaiip« was the testimony of a 

ance and other officials la more than one place. Thoee conducting 
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a 15-yewNoW boy who was employed «a Bailer in a washboard fac- 
tory-employment that is illegal under the law of the State where 
he resided m well aa under the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Pupil personnel cards, which most counselors maintained for 
ready reference, usually had a place for noting date of issuance 
of work permit and extra space for comments, for example, changes 
in jobs. On the card used In one of the schools visited the student 
was asked to sign a statement to the effect that he would notify 
the counselor “by the end of the next school day" if he quit or 
was let out of his job. In the course of the visit a boy came into 
the office and on being questioned about his work said that he 
had quit the job for which he was certificated some time previously. 
His employer had not returned the permit, so the counselor was 
unaware of the situation. In the m e a ntim e the boy had been 
loafing during the period when he was excused from school for work. 
This school had evidently endeavored to throw about its employed 
students all possible protections, particularly seeing to the legality 
of the work, but the counselor was unable, because of an overloaded 
teaching schedule and lack of clerical assistance, to give sufficient 
timft to follow-up of employed students and to put into operation 
some of the techniques already devised for safeguarding their 
interests. 

Failure to get new work permits when needed, however, was said 
to be less common among the boys and girls who Were participating 
in the echool-and-work programs, particularly .those working for 
credit, than among those working only outside of school hours who 
wen subject to few if any checks from the school counselor’s office, 
la each State visited those handling school-and-work programs 
attempted to comply with the work permit provisions of the child- 
labor laws. 


CompKeace with legal and other standards . — -Probably the two 
important factors in the setting of any limits to hours on the 
job— a job that almost invariably competed with school activities, 
study, and recreation for the student*! attention and energy 
—wore : (1) the hour provisions of the State child-labor law ; and 
(2) the operation of a plan that apportioned a definite number of 
hours each to school and to work, for example, the 4-4 plan which 


Jn 4 States visited tome are laws restricting the number of hours 
jW children may work. In S of them such restrictions 

gre ip addition to those that set daily end weekly limits to hours 
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of work for minors regardless of school attendance. Only in Cali- 
fornia, however, does the law restricting combined hours of school 
and work apply up to 18 years of age ; here the combined hours are 
limited to 8 per day. In New Jersey there is a similar law for those 
under 16. In Ohio combined hours of school and work for minors 
under 16 are limited to 9 a day. Although in Wisconsin the law 
does not limit the combined hours of school and work, it prohibits 
minors under 16 from employment for more than 24 hours a week. 
There is no question that these legal restrictions on working hours 
of school boys and girls had a salutary effect when applied to school- 
and-work programs. However, many questions have arisen as to 
how to compute “school” time for those who are excused for pur- 
poses of work from part of their normal school day, a day that 
varies from less than 6 to more than 6 hours in different s chools. 

In the California cities visited it was rather general to have 
either a 4—4 program which meant 4 hours in school and 4 hours 
at work, or a 6-8 program which meant 6 hours in school and S 
at work. The decision between the two kinds of programs was 
made according to the individual's school schedule, his job demands, 
and what he was physically able to undertake. There seemed to 
be no uniform practice in regard to inclusion of lunch tim« and 
time between classes as school time. In one school when the 
school day extended over 6^ hours (from 8 :20 am. to 2 :50 pm.), 
time in school was reckoned by actual hours and minutes in <•!««««■ 
For instance, 6 class periods of 60 minutes each, 300 minutes alto- 
gether, were considered as constituting a 6-hour day. If a student 
went to school all day, and was permitted to work 8 hours, then his 
over-all time at school and work was really 9ft hours. On the 
other hand some students who were released at 12 noon, that is, 
at the end of the fourth period, were considered as having sprat 
4 hours in school, although actually a little short of it both in dau 
time and in over-all time, and they were allowed to work only 4 
hours. Upder such circumstances students on the 4-4 plan might 
have a shorter over-all day than those on the 6-8 plan. In certain 
other schools, however, 5 hours in school meant 6 hours actually 
on the grounds, and dismissal was approved only for jobs of 3 
hours or less. 

In the other 8 States mentioned (New Jersey, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin), it was only children under 16 that were affected; they 
comprised a relatively small percentage of students in school-and- 
work programs in Newark and Toledo, and practically none in 
East Orange and Madison. 9 School officials in these cities usually 
saw to it when placing br approving jobs for such young students 
that they would not be expected to wtyk more than 4 hours on 
any school day* but without g follow-up on placement there could 
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not be fall assurance that the employer complied with this stand- 
ard. In one city some of the school officials had been trying to 
put into operation certain hour standards beyond those provided 
in the law, for example, making the maximum of 4 hours of work 
outside of school applicable to those over 16 as well as under, but 
lack of personnel in the several school offices was a handicap in 
putting such standards into effect. Information obtained from 
the schools here indicated that some 15-year-old children were be- 
ing release^ from at least one period for purposes of employment, 
but without an adequate check on the number of hours they would 
be expected to work. 

With the exception of Connecticut, it was in States having no 
special legal regulations of working hours of school children that 
students in school-and-work programs were more likely to be found 
employed for an Excessive number of hours. A strict 4—4 plan * 
was adhered to in Torrington, Conn., and here only students of 16 
years and over wow employed. 

Observations in t cities . — In 1 of the cities visited the local 
school-and-work program was operated theoretically on a 4-4 and 
5-8 basis, with the idea that the combined school and work day 
should not exceed 8 hours. This principle undoubtedly protected 
many of the boys and girls from an over-load of school-and-work 
hours. However, a first-hand review of 280 work permits of stu- 
dents working on school-released time in the fall of 1945 showed 
that more than one-fourth (28 percent) of these students were 
engaged for work that would demand 5 hours or more of time on 
school days, and that more than half (54 percent) would have a 
combined school-and-work week of more than 48 hours, including 
“Work done over the week end. The following table shows more 
specifically the length of the combined school-and-work week for 
the whole group as indicated by work permit records : 



In another of the cities visited it was stated that counselors, as 
iftr tt p o ssible , held to the standard of not more than 4 hoars of 
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work in combination with 4 hoars of school Lack of legal re- 
straints on working hours of school children and of an adequate 
follow-up on part of the school made It difficult to live up to this 
standard at all times. An example of long hours was noted in 
the case of a 16-year-old boy in the junior grade. His school his- 
tory card showed him working from 86 to 88 hours a week as a 
stock boy in a food store. He was excused from school at the end 
of the fifth class period, about 2 :15 pun., and reported for work at " 
2 :30. On the first 4 days of the week he worked until 9 pun. ; on 
Friday he quit at 6 pun., on Saturday he worked around the clock 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. with some time off for meals, the amount 
probably irregular. Combined hours of school and work for this 
lad were well over 60 per week, possibly as much as 66. 

On the other hand a freshman girl of 15 worked 8 hours s day — 
from 1 :S0 to 4 :30 p.m. on school days and from 9 to 12 on Satur- 
days — as an office girl in a downtown office, or a total of 18 hours 
a week, the maximum recommended for students of this age if 
they worked at all. In order to get to her job on time, she was 
excused at the end of her fourth class period at 1 :20 pun. Her 
combined weekly hours of school and work were about 43 — a pro- 
gram she was said to carry without apparent harm to her health. 
Surely her hours were more reasonable fhan those of the boy cited 
above. 

Night work . — Employment at jobs lasting into the evening, if 
not wholly in the evening, was not uncommon with students on 
school-and-work programs. In fact, same of the most commonly 
held jobs in San Diego and in Ventura were evening ones with the 
telephone company. High-school girls worked as operators on 
4-hour shifts, e.g., 4 to 8 pun., 6 to 9 pun., or 6 to 10 pun., under 
special arrangements made between the schools and the company. 
The 6 to 10 shift was the most usual one. Ushers and usherettes 
in theaters of these cities more often than not worked their 3 or 4 
hours after 6 p.m. Restaurant workers, grocery-store clerks, soda 
dispensers in drug stores, and child-care aides were among others 
who sometimes worked at night The California child-labor law 
permits employment of minors 14 and under 18 until 10 pun. Even 
though evening jobs such as the above did not begin until long 
after school closing time in the afternoon, students holding thsm 
on the school-and-work plan were excused early so that their com- 
bined hours at school and at work would not exceed 8, the maximum 
allowable under the State child-labor law. 

In general, in States where boys under 16 and girls under 18 
could not legally be employed after 6 or 7 pun., definite efforts 
were made to ^see that students desiring to participate in school- 

and-work programs did not lake joha that would be likely to de- 
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mAnd later hours. On the other hand in a number of pieces war- 
time relaxations had been granted by State labor commissioners 
which permitted some departures from the provisions of the law 
in regard to young workers. It was found hard to go back at once, 
after the war, to the more strict standards, to instances were still 
found in the fall of 1945 where special privileges had been extended 
to some of these students to work beyond the legal time for their 
ages. 

was remarked by a school principal in an eastern city that 
students who had jobs were apt to work longer hours than they 
signed up for when getting their permits. During the war, at 
least, many establishments asked employees to work longer for 
overtime pay, and it was a real temptation to part-time student 
workers to stay on evenings in order to get this extra pay. 

One of the common part-time jobs held by the students in s 
middle western city was an evening one with a factory that required 
miscellaneous clerical help. These students worked from 5 until 
9 on 4 school days a week and 4 or 8 hours on Saturday. Friday 
night was purposely left free so that the many student workers 
would have a chance to enjoy the various school social activities 
that were usually held on that evening. Employment at these hours 
was legal in this State for all 16 and over, and none were employed 
unless they were 16. Co mmen ts as to the advene effect on the 
healtfe of some of the students employed in these night jobs were 
made by the school nurses in two of the schools visited. Both spoke 
of the bad eating habits occasioned by the hours of work. In order $ 
to be on the job at 6 o’clock these students had to leave home before 
the family dinner hour. Too many of them, one none said, just 
stopped at a hot dog or hamburger stand and ate in a hurry, some- 
times topping off with an ice cream com, or eating only ice cream 
until they got home at 9:80 or 10, when they had another snack, 
if not a regular meal 


SvpervMs* on th • fob » 

One of the object! veai in the study was to ascertain how and to 
what extent the schools assumed responsibility for following up 
individual students who were allowed to use some of their normal 
school time for work. Information on the matter of supervision 
or follow up of the individual students while working on the job 
was obtained, in varying amounts, from more than 100 of the cities 
and towns included in the study. In approximately one-third of 
tha communities no attanpt was made to follow up the part-time 
work ers; to another third some degree of supervision was exer- 
cised over moot of ton w orke rs, or at least osar certain groups 
^INWd to ■elected todaitriea; in still another thir d of the fwn - 
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munitioa school officials stated that they did supervise on the job 
the students whom they dismissed early for work, but only half 
of the number, or less than 20, gave any details as to how they 
carried out their plana for follow-up. If further contact could 
have been made with the communities from which only a “yes" 
was received in reply to the question "does the school follow up 
the individual student while he is working on the job?" it is lik^y 
that some of these would have fallen into the class of those giving 
a limited amount of supervision. 

In none of the 12 cities visited were the school authorities giving 
more than partial supervision over the job experiences of their 
released students. In 3 cities — Newark, Toledo, and Knoxville — 
no organ nod attempt was made at follow-up, because staff waa not 
provided for such extra work. 

In Torrington, where a 4—4 program waa undertaken with the 
full cooperation of industry and the United States Employment 
Service, each participant was carefully selected and after place- 
ment was closely watched by the vocational counselor who headed 
up the whole program. This aup>ervision, however, was primarily 
to see that the student did not physically overdo and that hia schol- 
arship did not suffer, rather than to help with adjustment on the 
job and see that maximum educational value was being derived 
from the work experience. 

In one New Jersey high school 10 or 12 girls employed by differ- 
ent department stores under a cooperative retail selling program, 
and a similarly small group of boys who worked as apprentices 
at an electrical goods manufacturing company, were a few of its 
part-time student workers who had some supervision. The girls 
in the retail selling program were given specific training under a 
plan arranged jointly by the school and the three cooperating stores. 
The girls were carefully picked to begin with ; their progress was 
watched by the store and reported on twice a year by the personnel 
director. The report forms drawn up by the guidance director of 
the school called for ratings of excellent, good, or fpff on such 
attributes as appearance, cooperation, indurtry, initiative, respon- 
sibility, response to training, attendance, and punctuality. On 
some of the reports the space for comments waa well filled with 
helpful observations on the students’ general progress and their 
ability ^profit by the training. The apprentice program for 
boys was equally well supervised. The boy* worked in the after- 
noons of only 4 school days, 1 day being reserved for conferences 
at school with their teachers. Related subjects were taught ami 
the guidance director at the school kept in close touch with the 
beys' work supervisor at the plant The remaining 50 or so work- 
ing students who were excused early from the mam high school 
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K*d do checks made on them after going to work other than those 
matte by the attendance department, and the check on scholar- 
^lip, which waa supposed to be kept up to the passing level if the 
students were to retain their privilege of early dismissal. 

The achool-and-work program in one of the cities visited in Cali- 
fornia had been built up with the idea that supervision on the 
job was an essential feature. In each high school a work -experience 
coordinator waa appointed to carry out this part of the program 
aa well a a the counseling and placing features. The coordinator 
was supposed to obtain reports on the student’s progress at work 
and watch through the school counselor his corresponding progress 
at school, especially in hia related studies. Any difficulties that a 
student might ha ve at work or any dissatisfaction on the part of 
the employer were the coordinator's special concern. This sort 
of program required regular visits to employers. The coordinators 
in all four of the schools visited, however, reported so much pres- 
sure of work inside the school that any outside follow-up of work- 
ing students waa practically impossible. The principal method of 
keeping track of the workers was by means of reports from the 
employers which, in most instances, were asked for over the tele- 
phone by the coordinator at the end of each semester. In one school 
the students themselves were required to make biweekly reports 
on their attendance at both school and work and the number of 
hours worked weekly. Record cards for all employed students 
were kept on file in each coordinator's office. These cards provided 
space for notations on visits or other contacts with employers, and 
were used principally a a reference material when the counselor 
had conferences with the students. 1 

Informal quarterly reports from employers were relied upon 
in another western city for information about the progress of 
students on their jobs. The employment counselor there was also 
th« attendance coordinator, a position that took the major part 
of his time. 

In two midweatern cities counselors theoretically responsible for 
supervising students released from s part of the school day for 
work were so confined in the school buildings with all manner 
of other duties that they seldom visited employers or observed the 
hoys and girls on their jobs. No one was actually watching to see 
that students did not work too long hours or at tasks of too little 
worth to be substitutes for hours in school. Telephone calls were 
made to serve the purpose of visits. No doubt they were indispen- 
ssbte aids to each, counselor, and for one, in particular, who fre-‘ 
gram tty consulted with parents as well as employers, and thus be- 

«naa better acquainted with the personal needs and problems of 

him 
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In some places it was only students who were working for credit 
that received a degree of supervision-through the school's contact 
with the employer. 

It is recognized' that some of the better-organized work-experi- 
ence programs were probably in. cities and towns not visited. Let- 
ters and reports from school officials in these communities* how- 
ever, were analyzed for any information they had to give in regard 
to supervision of working students. 

Practically all the California cities included in the study but 
not visited — Berkeley, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, and San Francisco — had, during the school year 1944-45, 
a system of employment coordinators who were responsible not 
only for advising and placing of students who wished to partici- 
pate in school-and-work programs, but for following them closely 
after placement and during their whole period of employment, part 
of which was usually on school time. At the end of a specified 
period — every 10 weeks, or every semester— the coordinator evalu- 
ated each student’s progress on the job as observed by him and 
by reports required regularly from the employer. These evalua- 
tions were based on ratings of such characteristics as regularity, 
punctuality, ability to follow instructions, weaknesses to be cor- 
rected, promotional possibilities, effectiveness as a worker. Par- 
ticular attention was paid to these characteristics of performance 
if the student was seeking educational credit. 

In some other cities the special services. of coordinators were 
more or less confined to credit pupils. In Minneapolis a group of 
children under 16 were also closely supervised, many of that age 
being enrollees of junior high schools and participants in a special 
type of exploratory program. In Philadelphia it was estimated 
that during the school year 1944—45 about 70 percent of all pupils 
in the schoohand-work program had been followed up in some way, 
if not by visits of counselors. or other school representatives, then 
by telephone or correspondence. In smaller cities, and in some 
larger ones, coordinators were frequently employed on a part-time 
basis; sometimes faculty members, or directors V certain voca- 
tional courses, such as heads of commerciabdepartment^, were ex- 
pected to keep track of the part-time workers in each school, often 
without having designated time set aside for this'purpose. 

One noticeable feature about the kind of foilsw-up giyen in many 
communities was that the emphasis teemed to be focused prin- 
cipally on the employer's reaction to the ypung person as a worker. 
This was evidenced by the fact that the only follow-up in numer- 
dus places consisted mainly in asking employers for reports on 
attendance and ratings on job performance for the students in 
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their employ. In reply to questiona about the school’s plans for 
follow-up, mention was less frequently made of the necessity of 
looking into the worker’s personal welfare, the suitability of the 
job, and editions that be faced in respect to wages, hours of 
work^safety, and the learning disciplines of the job. While some 
of a student worker’s problems might be brought to light in con- 
ference with his school counselor, they could not always be acted 

?JwTin M ^ e i might have been at «“» Place of employment 
and in talk a with the employer. 

Chicking on $chotanhip 

ri ^ e ? he f. or * «t“dcnt worker m given some personal super- 

Hl!i “ h ? >1 W ^ lle he w “ °“ his j° b ' he was almost sure 
to be checked on his school record by the school counselor, coordi- 

“*"f’ " d “'P>ated official. The majority of the school 

Mh'l - 0,6 importance of maintaining schol- 

I"* 1 * a period wh ® outside force* were 

,ro ” * 

,, pk** d»« students or approve their job*, but 

th^dieek to tee that they make paaain g grades in their school work 
or in school tb# full dhy, — At. a p am a 

Gr ades are checked at the end of each 6 week*' period to see if the 
'mxk iM seriously affecting them.— AaaowA ^ 

> TJw must maintain hi* former grade* in school — C alifornia 

t*r W “ “P ?“ object is received during any one quar- 

tmvthe pupj wiil be required immediately to return to a full-day whool 
pr^ram and the work permit wfll be cancelled.— CaurcaNu 7 

“* ** —• b * — *«• - »• <• 

The pupfl's grades are checked at the end of each grade neriod and 
^ajmh^a failing subject the privilege to leave early is withdrawn.— 

W* fellow up the individual student while he Is in the lob to th* 
mrtent of checking periodically to see that he is rtill working whUe 

sasKxtir" 4 *■“* “* *^> -^ <* 

t"* 001 ''“"T,” 1 ’ *• todMctad rtodmt ««pt t° mu. 

*°^ to “* -Ms b. IS Mb. nlm for 

*n»af«u«ta callod for one study hall and a review of th. 
popltf nm. .wr* | w«ki-WuamZ» -siwivwofth. 

SimlUr statements of policy in rafarsnes to ehscUng on scholar- 
ship and requiring « esrtain otsnduid to bd maintained wars made 

Wv*^ soh»lofficl»ls in the ettie* where visits wersmsd*. On 

th* ottar hud. Is «m eity whan u psssing mark was supposed to 

* ' U . • ' f * *• * * * . 
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be a requisite to such part-time employment, the dean of boys said 
that 22 of 88 released boys were then f ailing in (me or more sub- 
jects, yet were allowed to remain on the program, The reaction 
there was that they would probably have failed anyway because 
they were not studious and they came from 7 homes where things 
were difficult and where money was needed. No credit for work 
was given in this city, so there was probably less incentive for stu- 
dents to keep up to the mar k. 

In several communities, both among those visited and those 
% heard from by letter, studies had been made of the school prog- 
ress of students on part-time work programs, comparing wirV» 
before going to work and several months liter. In one dty the 
counselor who made the cross-section survey of 100 students who 
had been working from 6 to 18 months said he found no particu- 
lar change in their marks before and after going to work. In the * 
same city the principal in another school was quite emphatic in 
his opinion that work did affect scholarship, partly b ec ause there 
were more absences among the working students — absences due to 
sickness and fatigue from overdoing. The assistant principal in 
still another school of this city said that records showed almost 
without exception that school marks of the part-time workers suf- 
fered. It was this principal’s policy not to refuse release for em- 
ployment until a failing level was approached. The placement 
counselor in this same school felt that there was a direct relation 
' between number of hours worked and the retention of interest in 
school If the student worked 2 hours a day, school work did not 
suffer ; if he. worked 4 or more hours, the job soon became more 
important than the school and scholarship marks fell accordingly. 

Directly opposite to these pronouncements were those made by 
school officials in another part of the country where school re- 
leases were permitted under a more definitely organized plan with 
supervision on the job and in school as features of major impor- 
tance. Results of surveys there were most favorable in regard 
to the maintainance of scholarship standards by students ha school- 
and-work programs. 





Asfatfng work to the educational 

* 

The concept of school control over part-time work prog r a ms, as 
found in the course of the survey, usually meant supervision to make 
the program operate smoothly and to the advantage of th* stu- 
dent in both his school and work relations. Control was largely 
concerned with such matters as counseling, placement, attendance 
at work and at school, land success in both ventures, and waa Car- 
ried out through visits to placed of wttrk, checking on job condi- 
tions and school records, apd consulting with 
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par«if». Seldom vu there any indication that school control 
included the relating of the experience gained on the job with the 
instruction given in the classroom. Again it must be borne in 
mind that we are here more specifically concerned with other than 
cooperative vocational programs. By their very nature coopera- 
tive programs call for a close coordination between study and 
work— it is that feature which makes than "cooperative.” 

The bat illustrations of using the experience' on the job to re- 
inforce the instruction in school was found in commercial classes, 
especially in office-practice classes. Several schools reported that 
for a period ranging from a couple of months in the spring of the 
year to as much as 6 months, the seniors in the office-practice 
classes spent a considerable portion of their time doing work in 
downtown offices. The class discussions at such times were mainly 
concerned with applications to the job in hand of what had been 
learned in class and, conversely, with finding in the job expe- 
riences the concrete illustrations with which to reinforce the 
school instruction. 


The success with relating instruction in office- practice classes 
to experience on the job is probably achieved for the same reasons 
it is successful in cooperative programs. The work is in an area 
which the pupila have, at least for the time being, selected for 
their careers, and the clbse application of both pupils teachers 
to this one occupational objective forms a strong motive for bring- 
ing all possible forces to bear upon job as well as school success. 
Somewhat in similar vein is the report of the Philadelphia schools 
that tile unit roster plan had proved more adaptable than the 
individual roster plan in relating job experience and school work. 

The tying of work experience into instruction is easiest where 
the vocational objective of all pupila is uniform; it becomes more 
complicated when most of the pupils in a class section are working 
at different types of jobs; it is most difficult when working pupils 
and nonworking pupila are rostered together in the same dm 


The small number of schools that reported on the relationship 
between work on the job and study in school indicates the diffi- 
culty of bringing about this integration. Some of the schools 
commenced oA this difficulty saying that they were not adequately 
staffedor that they lacked facilities. Some indicated that they 
were pl an nin g or that they hoped to develop plans for makin g use 
of the educational valnes Inherent in work experience. Some sug- 
gested that they expected to reach this goal through expansion 
of the guidance services or appointment of a work coordinator 
or through bringing Jh visiting teachers. The experience of 
■ohoois that have used these officers to improve their school-and- 
work programs attests to the importance of these methods. The 
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evidence is conclusive, however, that the person who must ulti- 
mately bring about this integration between work and study is 
not the counselor, not the visiting teacher, not even the work 
coordinator (unless he is also an instructor), but the regular 
classroom teacher. The fu ndame ntal problem, therefore, ia to 
help teachers see how work experience— whether obtained through 
a job on school time or in other ways— can be used to advantage 
in social studies, in English, in mathematics, and in the various 
other subjects which the working pupil is taking. Teachers of 
shop and laboratory subjects have been somewhat accustomed to 
use manipulative experiences for l ending concreteness exam- 
ple to their instruction. For many teachers in the 5- period 
week subjects, however, the reinforcement of instruction by draw- 
ing extensively upon out-of-echool pupil experience is a remote 
concept The work experience program can be a good vehicle for 
broadening the horisons of many such teachers. 

One school official asked the following questions : 

Do teachers have a social philosophy which la adequate for under- 
standing and relating the problems of work to instruction? 

Have teachers been sufficiently interested in the states of the 
worker? 

Do teachers have sufficient status and security to engage successfully 
in this type of instruction? f 

Another school official, a director of high-school counseling, 
pointed out the importance of follow-up of the working pupil by 
the school, the home, and the employer. Relative to getting the 
great^t values from work experience this official recommended : 

Cooperative supervision by the schools and industry to assist the 
student in growing in the Job and in relating his school and job experi- 
ences. 

Faculty study to determine ways of students to use In the 

school the values that they ere discovering through their work experience. 

In one midwestern city a group of school *flw»taia u a section 
of a committee on evaluating and planning fa vocational educa- 
tion, has been studying the implications of work experience and 
ways of interesting teachers in the subject Part of the group's 
study plan was to obtain and list samples of work experiences of 
students, in and out of school, from kindergarten through hi gh 
school, and get teachers to evaluate t^iem from the standpoint of 
educational worth. * 

A junior high school in Philadelphia developed the following 
7-point statement on "How Work Experience Is Used in School^ 
Experience" : , 

1? Class work if planned to supply those knowledges 



sohool-and-work programs 

2. PiysU d««erfbe tb*ir work to others Id tfe* dxira. The*, they become 
fa»ntw with wamaj types of work. 

** "* to discuss, in cUss, problems which they 

All join In B i tli> y n^gadotu to sol to u» 
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A PapQ« tn entonragtd to join in disensskms by citing examples of 
*■ **** h * Tt <xb “ nr * d in thdr own plica of employment. 

6- Pepils make up arithmetic problems of the type they n*ed to per- 

fom ftt Hot, 

«- When unfavorable report* are received from employers concerning 
mm pvpU, we try to And the reason and through conferences 
W5th the piipU try to bring about &a improvement. 

7. Oral and written compositions are baaed upon work experience. For 

ar ^ r * 1 written a play, dealing with a work 

P t a sti o c , which they plan to prepare to praeeat in aasembly. 

nih experience in learning* and doing, in school and at work, 
may be related, also in several more general ways. In dmaae o in 
social problems, civics, elementary economics, vocations, and simi- 
lar subjects, the experiences of these working students can cow- 
tribute concrete illustrate to the study, by all students, of 
(1) labor laws and what they imply for young workers in such 
matters as work permits, daily and weekly hours of work, night 
wort, wages, workmen's compensation ; and (2) the labor move- 
ment and social-security programs. In classes in hygiene and 
Physical education, or in connection with class work in vocational 
coums, the schools may draw upon the experiences and needs of 
working students to teach simple health and safety roles tha t will 
be directly useful to those students who are, or will soon be, 

facing health sad accident risks in the world of work outside their 
classrooms, , - 

Many teachers and eounaelots have given much individual guid- 
ance to their pupils in such matters, especially to those who sought 
their advice. In comparatively few of the schools studied, how- 
ever, did it appear that such bits of knowledge about the work- 
ing world vet made even minor elements ip the classroom 
instruction given the-general run of high-gehool students, many 

of whom were working about as many hoars as they were 
studying. - 

Orontfag of croJlt 

Somewhat, less than one-half of the 75 schools and school sys- 
tem* responding to the Question about school credit stated that 
popus might eart credit hy working outside of school It may 
be assumed that a few M the others did grant school credit for 
wort experience, but ne^eetod to report 
Many schools and school systems limited toe fields' in which' 
wortexperkmee credit could be granted. Severe! stipulated tost 
tbs wort mat have educational value or that instruction related 
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to the job must be given. One school mentioned the following 
Aelde.ee suitable for work-experience Credit: Agriculture, com* 
merce, home economics, physical education, pre-nursing, and ahop; 
in this school the work experience waa tied in with instruction 
in such courses ss agriculture, typewriting, stenography, account- 
ing, office training, office machines, homemaking, foods, physical 
education, hygiene, home nursing, biology, chemistry, 
drawing, welding, metal work, automobile mechanics, electric 
shop, «id wood shop. Another school specifically stated that 
ushering, setting up pins, passing advertising bills, delivering 
telegrams, or selling newspapers on the street would not be 
acceptable for work-experience credit Another school gave 
mechanic's apprentice at a flying field as an example of a job readily ' 
approved for credit ; this school would not approve for credit 
experience gained as a dispenser of ice cream at the soda foun- 
tain of a drug store. Still another school listed work in plants 
( ma c hin e shops, electrical, chemistry, drafting), office occupa- 
tions (clerical, secretarial, bookkeeping, filing clerk), distributive 
trades (store selling, filling station attendant), building trades, 
and several miscellaneous occupations (waitress, for example) as 
occupations for which work-experience credit might be earned. 
Whether or not one agrees with the practices cited it is apparent 
that the schools placing limitations upon the types of work for 
which credit is granted were attempting to hold to s principle, 
namely, that in order to be acceptable for school credit the occu- 
pations had to have some educational and trai ning values for 
pupils who engaged in them. 

The more common practice, however, was to grant credit for 
successful work in any job previously approved by the aehooL 
Under such a system jobs that were objectionable because of their 
nature or working conditions were usually eliminated from con- 
sideration for credit, but any approved type of work, regardless 
of vocational content, might be considered as worthy of school 
credit if acceptably performed. , 

The amount of credit which might be allowed for work expe- 
rience usually did not exceed 1 unit a year. Because of 4g » l 
and regulatory provisions, and aim the opinions of mam edu- 
cators, against the employment on achool-and-work programs of 
those under 16, in many places the earning of work-experience 
credit was limited to the junior and senior years, and th e re fo re 
1 or 2 credits was the total possible in the whole high-school 
course. Some high schools set 2 units as the total credit allow- 
able under any circumstances. 

The number of hours of work required for a unit of credit 
varied from a low of 270 hours to a high of 000 sJoefrho ppLi 



Vndtr tha 4^oar*-at<chooI and 4-hours-at-work plan used by 
HMPy school* t£e minimum for a unit of credit was frequently 
near thia upper limit Usually there was a requirement that 
the work most be spread over several months in the tuttwt job; 
moet schools would not grant any credit unless the pupil finished 
out at toast 1 semester on the job. Fully half of the schools 
granting credit regarded work experience on the job as equiva- 
ksit to one subjed^^^us reducing the usual subject load in school 
by one-fourth ; oM& expected working pupils to carry a normal 
toad of school subjects and work experience in addition. 

Schools that did not require one or more reports from the 
employer before granting credit were rare, indeed. A report at 
the mid of the semester* was usually required; often there was 
provision for within-semaster reports or interviews between em- 
ployer and schooL The general insistence upon employer reports 
in part reflects the inadequate supervision which the schools 
wold give to working pupils. $ 

The forms for reports from employers usually made some sort 
of provision for reactions on the quality of the work and often 
slso on the quantity. Other features frequently reported on were : 
Attendance and promptness, attitude, appearance, dependability, 
cooperation, and getting along with others. Sometimes the em- 
Ptoy«-» were merely asked for a statement on some s uch general 
subject aa efficiency, job success, or general achievement 

Many schools had grave doubts about the advisability of allow- 
ing credit far work experience. This was evidence^ by the fact 
that more man two-thirds of those reporting release of pupils 
from school Df or work either stated definitely that they did not 
grant credit for thia work experience or wale silent on the sub- 
ject This did not apply to work on a coojtorative basis where 
the job was in line with the pupil's intended career and where 
instruction related to the job was given in the schooL Moat of 
those responding to the inquiry would probably agree that work 
experience gained in thia manner was worthy of credit Aa men- 
tioned earlier, part-time cooperative courses that were reimbursed 
from Federal vocational funds were not specifically dealt with 
in the present study, 

<. Several of the schools included in the study had given considera- 
tion to the granting of credit for work done on- school- released 
time and had derided against such a practice. An illustration of 
this to the city of Chicago which operated throat the war yean 
to extensi ve school-and-work program. ■ The school authorities 
studied and cl as sifie d the work which was done by these pupils 
and found it to be almost entirely unskilled or semi-skilled to 
natura. On this basis the decision was reached not to 
fist any put of the fuO-thne school progr a m to order to give 
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credit for work experience. The valuee inherent in this work 
(exploratory , learning of work habits, social values) were rec- 
ognised, however, and the schools accepted the fact that the 
emergency made work by pupils necessary; therefore, although 
not granting credit for work experience, the schools gave recog. 
nition to it by having it become a part of the pupil's personnel 
foiqpr which follows him through the schools. ? 

WL ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOl-AND-WORK PROGRAMS 
Wh w bt so m* ifvdtato thovyhl 

In 7 of the cities visited short interviews were held with s 
total of 42 high-school studenta who were participating in school- 
and-work programs in order to obtain their reactions to such 
program* Their ages ranged from 15 to 19 years ; the majority 
were seniors and most of the others were juniors, although all 
grades were represented from the ninth through the twelfth. 

Most of these studenta spoke enthusiastically about the plan 
that had been made for then to combine school and work. Several 
mid that the money was helping Jheii- families and theiebv 
abling then to stay in school Theposaeasion of money that they 
had actually earned themselves waa one of the chief satisfactions 
from participation in a work program. There was no question, 
however, that some of these young people who expressed reel 
interest in the achool-and-work plan, were deriving other thin 
monetary satisfactions from their jobs. Some felt that they had 
found a kind of work that they wanted to follow after completion 
of high school ; others found out that they did not want to con- 
tinue in the same line. One boy who was takidfca technical 
course said that his job at drafting and tracing in a mW working 
factory helped him to understand aome of his school subjects 
better. On the other hand some studenta found their work 
monotonoua after the novelty wore off and they continued only 
for the money. For example, a boy who waa nailing together 
parts of washboards in the same assembly process day after day 
said he stack to his job because hia grandparents, with whom 
he lived, were poor and the only money he had for 


poses was what he earned on this job. 

, Some rtadenta had reservation*, although enthusiastic about the 
program aa a whole. One 17-year-old boy said that he felt a 
new sense of responsibility— that he did not "atrain the family 
budget" quite eo much, but did admit that he .33 
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priority, these extracurricular school events or his job. 


So®® students had chosen to participate in a school-and-work 
prog-nun for wily a few weeks or months — long enough to earn 
money for clothes and school expenses ; later they had dropped 
the work in order to be able to take more part in senior activities. 

Several of the students who were interviewed expressed no 
I particular like or dislike for their programs. — -One girl, a senior, 
I declared that hers had been too hard. She had been attending 
I school 8 :80 am. to 1 :45 pan. (excused from the last 46-minute 
| period )%had rushed to a 2 o'clock job, aa file clerk in an office, 

1 afternoon and worked until 6. On Saturday she worked 
5 or 6 hours. After 4 months the gave up the job aa requiring 
too much time along with study for her four school subjects — 
English, Spanish, History, and office-machine^ operating. After 
a rest of S months she was just starting a new job as stenographer 
for 2 hours — 3 to 5 o'clock — on school days, and 4 hours on Satur- 
day. She felt she would be able to carry this job without undue 
fatigue. 

A senior girl in another dty who felt that the double task of 
school and work was too hard was being excused at 12rB0 pm. 
daily to go to a store job in a city several miles away to work 
'ffom 1 :80 to 6 on 4 days a week, 1 :S0 to 9 on Wednesday, an d 
air day Saturday. Combined school and work hours exceeded 
52 weekly. Four school subject* — English, chemistry, problems 
of American democracy, and typing— absorbed practically all her 
time In school, only one period bring free. for study during the 
whole week. This girl said that she liked her school and she 
Also liked her work, but her advice to other students waa not to 
take so many studies if they must engage in a worts program at 
the aame time, or else take a leas co nfining job. 

fr 


Artltvd* s of sdteri o riel ah 

School administrators responding to the letter of inquiry dr- 
- culated in connection with the present study had attitudes toward 
school-and-work programs teat ranged all the way from apathy 
and opposition to enthusiasm. Quite a number supplied general 
viewpoints concerning tee whole principle of allowing pupils to 
be released from any part of their school time in order that they 
might, work. The following statements— both pro and con— are 
selected from reports sent in by local school officials within the 
various States designated: * 

FcjjaHtfly I do net r > l»— from webooi to work MCMwy or 

dtsMbi*— Recce Island , 


Wshav* 
frit* 



stfaaand tor tUs t^^pr ofram, nor k*r« 




Bed wttfc the old eat and dried, specific, rwotiaised, academic p r ogr am 
** not*-too-di*tunt prs*cediftg school sru. We h*v* don# whet we coaid 
te to *■ ©"aaanitjr Ufe la whkh w# live but w* doubt 

■ lutriSiWie two mix nry easily. Work experience is not real work 
•xparioa* ant fl one's livelihood depends upon lt\ Uommr, it U di»- 
•rtt ia a town of oar rise for anyone ia the erhools to pick work that 
the » UxUnt will actually do outside of school or continue to do after 
grad u atio n . For moat student*, I as convinced that we had better 
make school life aa real and aa beneficial as we can pad adjust our 
schools so that they will fire to each individual as nearly as possible 
the type of training that be or ah# needs. — I owa 

We discouraged students from going to school and working during 
school hours — perhaps w» overdid H. Possibly we would have had more 
students in school if we had made a greater effort to assist thews who 
wanted to work and who also had soma desire to attend school— 
Oklahoma 

My philosophy with regard to employment of pupils while school is 
in session ia And, that it must be limited very definitely to pupils with 
s chol a stic ability to carry the extra work; and, secondly, that the pupils 
be sm ployed in work vary eloesly allied to their echoed work.— Pax* - 
IYLYAXIA 

Work experience, as ws haws thought of It, has many pu rpo s e s , some 
of which are mors important to one individual than to another. Its 
main objective ia not to provide labor, how ev er We think that work 
exper i e nc e helps materially to does the gap between school ami society. 
It also helps the student to make the adjustment be t a sen adolescence 
and adult Ufa. It also provides for such worthwhile experiences as 
applying for a position sad bargaining for wages.— W isooxsin 

It turns that there is need far a p rogram to be worked out by the 
bueineeari sn and the school that will be more in line with youths' ado- 
cstfagfl needs. — OcrLtauLDo 

I have earn many a boy buck up and get a new interest in school 
after taking oa a half-time job.— C aijytwxu 

It ia difficul t to know what kinds of jobs have educational value and 
when a job rUiTfi ,to be ed ucat i on al. Some jobs are “expanding" jobs. 
What la aa expanding job for one student- to not necessarily as expand- * 
tog job far another student — W acowa uc 

OpWoM «# — iptoyars e*d labo r rtpr at sw/gfhr ss 

Some reactions of employer* and organized labor toward achooj- 
and-work program* were obtained in interview* held with employ- 
ment manager* and labor representative* in th« cities visited. 

The general trend of o pi n ion * among the majority of employer* 
interviewed waa that achool workers had helped out ia the emer- 
gency, but when older worker* were available, they really pre- 
ferred them for sort type* of poeitiona Certain employer*, 
however, aaw value* to be gained from oaiag toe part-time work 
of rtndanta, both from the standpoint of tlpir own business and 
that of the students’ training, and arpreaaed themselves as glad 
to b« partners in a cooperative relationship with toe school*. 


An official of a large inedranoe company stated that the work 
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of the students was satisfactory— it had met their manpower 
needs in a substantia! way. He preferred them to older persona 
who were leas adaptable and not satisfied with the elementary 
character of the work which the young people handled well and 
without complaint Attendance of student workers waa not so 
good aa that of regular employee®, however; the atudenta were 
likely to stay aw'ay to attend games and other school events. 

The personnel manager of a large telephone company expressed 
great satisfaction over the cooperative program carried on with 
the schools in the last few years, whereby girls of 16 yean of age 
and over, carefully selected by school counselors, were sect to the 
telephone exchang'd to be trained as operators. Some of. the 
girls who had started working part-time while students had been 
advanced to supervisor^ soon after bqomiipg full-time workers. 

The personnel director in another telephone company, on the 
other hand, said “while the studepta made a real contribution 
during the war, they should now be in school rather than at 
work. They do much better, on the whole, at 18. still 

in school have so many interests of a social nature, they are 
always wanting to *get off/ and they stay off any day or evening 
they want to. They are not dependable at these agm Another 
fault to be found with many of these young people is their 
inability to spell, or even read or speak, correctly. Still another 
difficulty in hiring these girls — they do not like evening work, 
and they have to take it because older workers wi Ur* Seniority 
rights get the daytime jobs/’ 

The manager of a restaurant, which hired about 100 persons 
altogether, was favorable toward the 4—4 plan under which 12 
4 H r la were working. They were trained in various duties from 
being tray girls to helping in preparation of foods in the kitchen, 
serving food, and even cashiering and working in supervisory 
Potions. The company expected to continue its cooperation 
with the schools. 

The part-time work of the students in a large department store 
had been ffppreciated, during the emergency, but the store waa 
going to raise the age for salespersons to 18 , as those younger 
were “really too immature to be good salespersons," according 
to the employment manager. 

“The young workers helped out a lot when needed, but they 
were not really desirable as regular employees until older.” So 
said the personnel director in a large retail and mail-order house. 

“School kids are unsatisfactory aa tea boys. They do not pay 
attention to work, always fooling. We can’t put up with tea t 
now teat we can get adult help." — -This waa a remark of the 
employment manager of a large hotel* 
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A iflffiriis who had hired many student workers said that 
there waa, of course, some value In part-time library work in 
training for a career, but much of what the student workers 
did was routine. He felt there were some real worth-while aspects 
to it, however, in personal relationships that could be built up 
with other members of the staff during the period of service 
and could be followed up, as he and hia staff had done, in the 
year* afterward, 

would prefer an 18 - year age minimum as far as plant 
efficiency is concerned. Most of the part-time workers are school 
attendant! and they have conflicting interests that sometimes 
make for absenteeimn” — so said the personnel director of a com- 
pany that manufactured greeting cards and hired man v student 
workers. 

While many employers have had intimate acquaintance with 
_ hand ^vork programs through their experience la hir- 

ing and supervising students in their plants, a tore*, and offices, 
organised labor has been more remotely connected with them. 
Some Interest on the part of organ 1 ted labor in the proa and cons 
of aehool-astf-wnrt programs has grown up through the organ- 
ised teachers ; tom^through labor groups as they have partici- 
pated in back-to-sch^ql drives that recognized school -and -work 
arrangements who* thesp seemed necessary to help hold in school 
young people who had reached the ages where, under chi Id -labor 
and school-attendance laws, they could choose between work and 
achooL Labor representatives consulted in the course of the visits 
seemed to ^ave tolerated schoo hand-work programs as a wartime 
exigency that helped in meeting labor supply needs and in solving 
certain school-attendance problems, but they were skeptical of 
the future of these programs both from the point of view of 
meeting educational needs of youth and from the point of view 
of keeping job opportunities secure for full-time workers. 

DC GOOD AND BAS FtATUIIS OP SCHOOL -AND- WO IK PROGRAMS 

The following comments on school-and-work programs are 
baaed on information given by school officials in the 136 school 
systems studied regarding their experiences with various kinds 
of school-and-work arrangements. It is understood, of course, 
that retail comments and criticisms are applicable to all school*. 
Taken however, they represent a summary of observa- 

tions, on school-and-work programs as conducted during the war 
mra, and what they -seemed to mean in way of specific good 
and bad features. 
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Good faatunt 

* 

Held many pupils in school who would under wartime conditions have 
dropped out of school altogether. 

Provided a source of income for pupils in need of additional funds. 

Provided an opportunity for some pupils to contribute to the war effort 
while continuing in school. 

Emphasized the need for standards on hours and other working condi- 
tions of working students and for carefully developed and well- 
staffed school supervision over the arrangements. 

Emphasised individual differences among pupils, both as to the com- 
bined school and work load which some pupils could carry and 
others could not carry, and as to kinds of work in which each could 
find educational value. 

Stimulated the development of pupil personnel services and a recogni- 
tion of theif importance for educational purposes. 

Led to more flexibility in school programs, both as to content and 
schedule. 

Emphasised school-community and school-industry relationships for co- 
operative purposes in educational undertakings. 

Stimulated schools to evaluate outside experience as to its suitability 
for the granting of school credit. a 


Bad (aidant 

Mr 

— — Many students participated whose interests would have been better 
served by full-time school; many were too young. 

School-end-work schedules deprived many pupils of . the chance to par- 
ticipate in important school activities both during and after eehool 
" hours. 

Jobs were frequently routine in character and offered little in way of 
experience that could not have been gained by employment for 
shorter hours outside of school time. 

Coordinating services were generally too limited for carrying a proper 
amount of supervision over working conditions and experience on 
the job. 

Many pupils carried so heavy a school-and-work load as to endanger 
physical and mental health. 

There was frequently too much night work and also too much inter- ' 
Terence with regular meals. 

The relatively high earnings gave some pupils an exaggerated sense of 
the money value of their services. 

Money values rather than life-adjustment values were) too largely the 
motivating force that led students into school-and-work prog rams. 

-Provisions were inadequate for capitalizing upon the work experience 
of the pupil for class instruction. 


X. THE FUTURE OF SCHOOL-AND-WORK PROGRAMS 

I 

» 

Defining objectives 

The great increase' in school-and-work programs daring the war 
was a part of a general movement from school to employment 
as indicated by the drop of a million and a quarter in high-school 
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enrollment and an even greater increase in the employment of. 
youth of high-school age. During the war the general public 
waa rather ready to accept the idea frequently expressed that 
thia movement was a patriotic effort on the part of boys and 
girls to do their bit to win the war by furnishing manpower. 
There is no way of analyzing the situation so as to determine 
definitely (1) to what extent patriotism was the motivating force 
in the minds of youth, which led them, with public approval, into 
employment in such large numbers; and (2) to what extent the 
motivating force was that these youths found conditions outside 
scljool more attractive than conditions in#ide school. If the latter 
were the case they could, owing to wartime conditions, easily 
follow their desire to drop out of school and go to work without 
a feeling of social embarrassment and with a feeling of happi- 
ness in anticipation of satisfactions that could be realized with 
an earned income. With the passing of war conditions, however, 
patriotism was eliminated as a reason for leaving school for 
work even on a part-time basis. 

Looking to the future, school-and-work programs as a part of 
secondary-school curricula and planning will need to be tested 
in the crucible of educational value, and in terms of the invest- 
ment of time and effort in comparison with other educational 
ventures, both for the pupils and the schools. School-and-work 
programs of the future should be considered with reference to 
-i needs of pupils and the potential resources for organizing and 
supervising a program. Specifically the questions as to the future 
(ly^What contribution will a given school-and-work pro- 
gram in Sjgiven co mmun ity make to desirable educational goals? 
(2) Will it make that contribution more effectively and economi- 
cally for both the pupil and the school than will any other type 
of program? (3) Are jobs available of the kind that make the 
educational objectives realizable? (4) Are such jobs available 
in sufficient numbers without displacing adult workers or dis- 
rupting wage and other employment standards? 

Added to these questions might be asked a related one: Should 
the school’s interest in work experience be broadened to provide 
leadership and assistance to students interested in out-of-school 
and vacation work where substitution of work for school is not 
involved ? It is not to be assumed, as is sometimes proposed, that 
all school boys and girls of employable age and with such charac- 
teristics as to benefit by work should participate in a part-time 
school-work program that is based on the school-release ides. 

It is to be remembered that such boys and girls have Saturdays, 
holidays, and vacation periods available for acquiring the values 
inherent in work experience. 
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The findings on good and bad features of school-and-work pro- 
fframs present a challenge to many schools either to improve 
- educational aspects of these programs or to curtail the pro- 
grams sharply. During peacetime, My such program can be 
justified only in terms of the contribution it mfikm to the edu- 
cation of the Students, taking into consideration the time and 
money the school spends in the administration of the program 
and the time and effort that the students invest in it. Care 
should be exercised by school officials not to permit themselves, 
inadvertently or unthinkingly, to be induced to maintain such a 
program as a means of ridding the school part of the time of 
students for whom the school should assume responsibility all 
of the tinpe, but for whom it has failed to provide adequate and 
proper educational opportunities. 

The purpose here is to list factors, revealed by experience, that 
condition the answers to the question whether a particular school 
, should have a school-and-work program, and, if so, on what scale 
and with what kind of administration. The success of a program, 
from an educational standpoint, will depend largely on the sound- 
ness of the principles and policies followed in reference to these 
factors. 


. J 


Selecting ttudonte who w III profit from work 

The following discussion touches on Borne of the individual dif- 
ferences in personality that have a bearing on a student's readi- 
ness for work— differences thaKapply to work outside school 
time as well as to work during school hours. Especially pertinent 
are differences in mental competence, emotional stability, social 
maturity, and personal interests. Consideration of these differ- 
ences is Just as essential to successful placement of students on 
school-and-work programs as it is in connection with full-time 
school schedules. In organizing a school-and-work program no 
exception should be made to the principle that lea rning experi- 
ences are to be provided in accordance with an individual's needs 
and capacities. 

Mental competence .— The degree of ability an individual pos- 
sesses to manipulate abstract symbols, as In reading and in per- 
forming mathematical calculations, to think in abstract terms 
rather than resorting to concrete' experience, ,to learn through 
observation rather than through ■ performance, to follow direc- 
tions rather than proceeding according to trial and error, is a 
conditioning factor in determining when in the life of the indi- 
vidual he can learn more through work than through an equiva- 
lent investment of tim# and effort in study, the kind an d amount 
of work experience he should have, and when and how it mi ght 
well be in paid employment 
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& motional stability .-—Emotional stability is an important item 
to be considered in planning a part-time work program for any 

pupa The degree of self-control that an adolescent has over his 

emotions is an important measure for reliability on a job. An 
emotionally stable youth with a lower mental competence, rather 
than a bright adolescent who is less emotionally stable, is favored 
for making satisfactory progress in adjustment to work condi- 
tions. Production work and business will not stop and wait, as 
schools are sometimes forced to do, for the passing of a temper 
tantrum, a desire to indulge in horseplay, a period of sulking, 
or any form of habit that is hostile to cooperative efforts on a 
job or to individual work that should be free from interference. 
Emotionally unstable adolescents, in moat cases, will benefit more 
by remaining full time under the protective and developmental 
.mfi'Uence of die school. To place a young person' in a job where 

he is likely to fail is a disservice likely to increase his-mAladjust- 
raent 

Social maturity , — A certain degree of social maturity is also 
needed before a young person can satisfactorily adjust to the new 
§ituAtions and People that he will meet in a world so 
different from the one he has been accustomed to in school Social 
maturity adequate and proper for participation in the work part 
of a school-and-work program includes the ability to understand 
the conversation of workers on the job, to determine the advis- 
ability of participating in it or of refraining from it, to behave 
m a business-like way at an times, and to know the elemental prin- 
ciples of employer-employee relationships. 

Personal interest — Personal interest is another factor, and 
one of prime importance to be considered. Intelligent interest is 
the mainspring for motivating learning. Care needs to be exer- 
cised, however, to judge between an interest born of a desire to 
engage in constructive activities and to learn through concrete 
experiences connected with them, and, in contrast, an interest 
arising out of and ending in a play motive. For example, interest 
in activities connected with nature study may well be the origin 
of a motivating force for work in science. On the other hand, 
^\J« n * ere8 * * n mere operation of an electric toy is not neces- 
sarily indicative of a motivating force for the study of electricity. 
While it is amentia] that a student, before he is released from 
■chpol to work part time, have a real interest in his work expe- 
rience, it dote not necessarily follow that every student having 
each an interest should engage in a school-and-work program. 
The student's relative interest in study in school and in working 
in gainful employment is only one guide in determining whether 
hto b«t opportunity tor educational progress lies in a full-time 
school program or in a cmnb^atioo school-and-work program. 
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establishing standards and jwec adorns tar —Indian of students 

In addition to the broad criteria diacnaaed above in terms of 
individual development, it is important to establish minlmwm 
standards and hold to definite types of procedures in the opera- 
tion of school-and-work programs if school personnel are not to 
be e nm e sh ed in theories and left without a dear policy guide. 

Age . — A definite minimum age for acceptance in a school-and- 
work program is highly desirable. Sixteen years is recommended 
as ttie mi nim um ^ge at which pupils are likely to be mature 
enough to carry successfully a program that combines school and 
work; this also is the legal minimum standard in several States 
for employment during school hours. Sixteen is the required 
minimum age under the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and is nationally recommended as a goal for State 
child-labor laws. Observance of a 16-year tqinmmm (a higher 
one than prevailed in many places during the war) will help . 
eliminate some of the undesirable features of school-and-work 
programs and will enable the school to concentrate its efforts in 
this field on the 16- and 17-year-old students, an age group that 
la everywhere challenging secondary schools to provide an Edu- 
cation that will be meaningful for each every individual. 

Health. — Definite standards and procedures for finding out 
whether a minor is fit physically for a proposed job and a pro- 
posed' schedule of school and work are important, both to prevent 
injury to health and to avoid imposing a too heavy burden mi 
the student. A medical examination is a necessary prerequisite 
for entrance upon a part-time work program. Follow-up exami- 
. nations at stated intervals are highly desirable, especially in the 
cases of students employed at work tbit involves particular 
strains. 

Choosing suitable fobs 

Much of the success of a school-and-work program lies in the 
choice of work to which the student is assigned. There are many 
factors in the job field to be considered before any boy or girl 
should be released from part of the usual school day for pur- : 
poses of work. 


Learning valve.— I n order that the student may be learning at 
all times, the job chosen should have in it the elements of variety 
and a continual need for mental application geared to the student’s 
ability to profit by it t Educational values in the job cannot easily 
be created by tha .school, no matter how much attention is paid 
to thia part of a school-and-work program, if the job is too lim- 
ited in its p o ssibiliti es, the environment stultifying or injurious, 



<* if the period on the job extendi beyond the point where the 
student receives a stimulus from the wort o t its contacts. The 
amount and kind of stimulus that mti be deemed satisfactory 
varies, of course, with the individual’s temperament, and with his 
mental and physical capacities. 

Many real learning values, on the other hand, may be found in 
jobe where the student is motivated initially by the desire to earn 
money. The counselor or coordinator can do a real service for 
such young people by pointing out the various learning possibili- 
ties in their jobs, and helping them, to watch their own progress 
and take pride in the mastering of each step. 

Working condition *. — Where a school-and-work program is de- 
cided upon, not only should the environment mid the occupational 
content of a job suit the individual student’s interests and abili- * 
ties, but it should be a safe one from physical and moral stand- 
points. Observance of legal provisions for protection of young 
workers is basic in outlining the standards that should be met 
in regard to working conditions. Some additionabstsndards for 
voluntary adherence and for guidance in making placements and 
overseeing students on the job will also be needed. Consultation 
with employers and with labor and community groups will be help- 
ful in retting up these standards. Written agreements between 
schools and employers as to what working conditions will be 
acceptable may be useful to both parties. 

Some conditions of work that need special checking before a 
student is assigned to a job on a school-and-work program are 
as follows : . 


(1) Environment should be wfc s fs w me. — There arc usually 
work places In a e—amtty tret especially seek the 
, of hoya and girls, bet because they are likely to be 

WDTOunded with harmful faftewe should be eliminated from 
any list of poaaiMe Jobe for use on a school- and- work program. 
Certain typaa of jobe arc recognised in State and Federal laws 
aa being physically hazardous or morally unsafe for young 
people to engage in. Counselors should be familiar with such 
lawa red should acquaint themselves with local ordinances, if 
, any, concerning employment in such places aa bowling alleys, 
■reting rink* theaters, and places selling or servingT alcoholic 

(t) Heart a/ work should pot k toe long . — The generally ac cepted 
s tandar d of combined achooPand work for minors 


10 aad IT yc d n of age to 8 boon In soy '1 day and 48 hours 
a week; or aa far aa the job alone to con cern e d, 4 hours a day 
or 14 a mask. For May individuals these hours weald bo 
too tong. Night wart should bo discouraged. Legal Umita- 
et daily aad weekly boars of wort, as well aa ptoblbftko 

igbt hoars, for i 

to a etmog rapport to goo* 
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in every other phase of his school activities. Such a school service 
U not the sole responsibility of one or a few specialised guidance 
persona; each and all staff members who have any direct responsi- 
bility for the pupil's education and welfare can give valuable 
as si stance to the counselor in making decisions as to the kind of 
program best suited to an individual, and they can help the stu-* 
dent personally in many ways. 

Cooperation with parents . — Before any student is permitted to 
substitute a job for a portion of his school time, parent* should 
be advised as to what the venture will mean in the way of changed 
habits, changed hours, and in some cases, a loss in certain classes 
or extracurricular activities. Their understanding and their sym- 
pathy with the school’s objectives for the student in the way of 
experience and development, and sometimes in the way of school 
credit, will contribute to the success of the project ; their consent 
to the student's plan, preferably in writing, is essential. 

Assistance m obtaining work permits . — Obtaining a work per- 
mit or an age certificate as required under the particular law of 
the State in which the student resides is an indispensable aid to 
checking the legality of the proposed employment Whether or 
not the technical details of placement and the issuing of work 


permits are functions of any part of the school staff, certainly 
advice to the student as to where to obtain his permit and assist- 
ance at any stage of the process, are functions of those adminis- 
tering a echootand-work program. Moreover, the school will 
need to make a final check to see that the permit actually has been 
obtained before permitting the student to be released from school. 

Supervision on the job . — If the school is arranging for a stu- 
dent to work on school time, it will need to do all it can to make 
the job experience profitable in learning. This means it must 
extend its interest in the student to his place of employment, to 
the objective facta about his working environment and super- 
vision, to the student’s performance on the job, and to the stu- 
dent’s reaction to his contacts with supervisor* and other workers. 


School systems that have assigned qualified coordinators for this 
purpose have had the best success. The coordinator can assist 
the student in adjusting to his job, and can help the employer 
to understand the heeds of the student and the aims of the school. 


Also, by repents written and verbal, he can interpret to the guid- 
ance and teaching staff the experience of the student on his job 
snd help him to nudes it a part of his educational experience, at 
the s ame time pointing out its limitations. It is helpful, too, if 
the coordinator, visiting teacher, or other person working in such 
s capacity, knows the parents, because through them he can be- 
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come better acquainted with the personal needs of the stndenti 
in his charge. It is well, also, if he can become familiar 
community resources and find out how they can contribute to 
the social and recreational needs of the young people who because 
of their work are deprived of some of the social and oMnirricuUr 
activities of the regular full-time school pregram, 

School use of work experience 

* It is assumed that the purpose of a work program on released 
school time is to expand the learning experiences of the student 
and, consequently, contribute to his life adjustment Experience 
indicates that this assumption is a sound basis upon which to 
build such programs. It ip pointed out however, that in the light 
of experience the educational values of school-and-work programs 
of the’ type considered in this study are largely potential, and 
may not be more than partially realised unless plana are m*A> 
and carried out by the school for the specific purpose of realizing 
all the educational values possible to be derived from a pupil's 
work experience. Fu thermo re, pioneering work still needs to be 
done in finding ways of using work experience to enrich a broad 
curriculum without unintentionally' perhaps, narrowing school 
studies into s work focus. 

School-and-work plans will need to provide for assisting the 
employer in making work an educational experience for the stu- 
dent, helping the student discover what he can learn from his 
work and his working environment and, last but not toast mak- 
ing use of work experiences of pupils for classroom instruction. 
Work experience under the plan suggested will provide a rich 
body of material for discussion and evaluation as a part of the 
regular instruction in such areas as the social studies and science. 
Illustrations derived from work experience will serve also to 
motivate learning because of their recent origin in realities of 
life outside of school and in adult life, where so many students 
have an immediate and absorbing interest 

C rodlt for work • xperfosce 

The question of credit for work experience needs to be consid- 
ered on the, individual pupil basis in relation to the job in which 
he is employed. The amount of credit if any, will depend hot 
only upon the potential value of the job experience to the pupil's 
education and' life adjustment but also on the arrangement the 
school has for insuring that the pupil will realise this value. 
In instances where this can be done it may be as educationally 
sound to grant sehool credit fpr employment experience as it Is to 
grant credit for school experience. * The problems involved in 
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determining whether or not experience on a job has educational 
value*, and if so, the amount of such values, and under what 
conditions the job may cease to have educational values for a 
given pupil, are continuous ones in any plan for granting credit 
A sound program for granting credit for work experience will, 
consequently, require development of criteria as to circumstances 
under which school credit is justifiable and additional school 
services for evaluating such experience. 

fUmlnattoa of oxomptiont to school attoadaoco 

In order to have a proper foundation upon which to build edu- 
cationally sound school-and-work programs it will be necessary 
to establish provisions that will remove from State compulsory- 
ichootattendance laws the excuses of economic necessity and of 
regular employment as reasons for granting exemptions to school 
attendance for certain children. 

In numerous States the laws, instead of compelling parents 
to send their children to school, contain sweeping exemptions per- 
mitting children under 16 to work. Under such conditions the 
chances of operating a good school-and-work program are nar- 
rowed, because some of the children most likely to benefit from it 
probably dropped out of school before they were 16. 

Illustrative of exceptions which' are made to the operation of 
corn pa laory-echoobatten dance laws in various States are the fol- 
lowing: 

Children 14 years of i|v or over sad legally and regularly anpbysd. — 
Auiou 

Children whose services are needed to support widowed Whoa.— 
Askansas 

A child 14 or over whose help is n e cessar y for its own or parents* sup- 
port. — C olosado 

Children 15 or over whose help is necessary for their own or parents' 
support — I daho 

•’ Children 14 yean of an or over and necessarily and lawfully em- 
ployed. — I lukou 

Children between 14 and 16 yean of age if they have completed the 
yightb grade and hold a lawful employment certificate. — Indiana 

Children 14 years of age or over and regularly employed.— I owa 

Children 14 and over who have completed the sixth grade and whose 
services are esaeutlsl to the support of their parents or them- 
selves. — Michigan 

Cases where the servieae or earnings of the child or. youth, being of the 
- ags of 14 year*, are n e c es sar y for Us own support or of these 
actually dependent upon him.— N bbamu 


Along with upward revision of school-attendance laws, is also 
naadad a specific provision in child-labor laws that employers 
may not employ children muter 16 to work during school hours. 
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Mbonal objective should therefore be preceded or accompanied 
by an adequate program of public assistance to famiUee'iBdxthe 
development of a program of student aid. 
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}*. Wlti \ ^ democratic principle which dictated their 
publishment and which ia continually operating, aecondarr 

vonthlht^ mCrea&illgl J raftchin * out to bring into the lire* of 
yoath the experiences of every kind which have educational value 

Consequently there have been introduced aa parti of the training 
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fr?™ ***** ^ traditimial and conventional 
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are school camps, school-work camps during vacation time em- 

ploym«it under school guidance on nonschool days anddarinjr 

nofmchool periods, and various other outaide-of-edhool experion^ 
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varied learning experiences for alL School-end-work program, 
are one of many fronts on which schools can cooperate with em. 
pjoyera, labor organisations, and other community groups. The 
school-end- work programs aa developed to date arafor most 
school systems empioyirig them, frankly experimental, having been 

w^ d< WTtt'Si <1 *f. Ule a”** ° f n “ npoww hlwrtage during the 
wan with the tremendous wartime motivation removed, many 

“ charge of these prograra^beUeve that for largenuXenTof 

^working pupil, the Wogtn should be “back to fulUime 

W^atalntatratom snd taachen bellsve. however, tfaat 
the school-ead-4ork programs showed promise of permanent edu- 
cational value for many individual ahxtanta, and thtt bh^lhould 



not be thrown aside or forgottei They want to retain those edu- 
cational bpportunities by providing job* for those types of pupils 
who secured broader sffd more \tftal training through the school- 
and-work program than they seemed able to get through a full- 
time school program. They want to explore further what kinds 
of jobs have educational value for what types of young people. 
Those educators are aggressively urging the ear mar king by em- 
ployers of a certain quota of jobs for pupils who would work 
part time lyider supervision while they are still attending school. 
What scope for operation the plan may have in the future, and 
what obstructions it may meet in* periods of reduced employment 
remain to be seen. If a achool-and-work program is to survive 
it must prove its value to student worker, employer, and com- 
munity. 

To the student worker it must provide an experience of 
such s nature that the working conditions will be safe 
beyond question and the educational values cannot be ° 
doubted. 

To the employer it must supply help that, white inexperi- 
enced, is nevertheless useful and reliable. 

To the community it must be a means of advancing under- 
standing and cooperation among school people, workers, 
and employers. , • 
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Federal Security Agency 
v U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Washington 25, D. C. 


May 25, 1945 


Dear Sir : 


Scattered and miaccllanooae reports from various sources indi- 
cate a large increase during the prepent war period in the practice 
of releasing high-school students to work part tune during school 
hours. The implications that this practice may have for the 
devcHpment of high -school programs during peacetime Mon to 
point to the need for a special Btudy of it. For example, it is 
believed that the analysis of current experience can be helpful 
in clarifying the elemoits that make for success in a school-work 
program for high -school students. It is, of course, obvious 
such a study can be made only with the cooperation of individual 
school systems. In the belief that the resulting service to educa- 
tion justifies our asking schools to cooperate by furnishing the 
necessary information, the United State* Office of Education 
and the Children's Bureeu hJSve decided to undertake a joint study 
of school-work programs. The Children’s Bureau is interested 
primarily in the employment features of school-work programs; 
the Office of Education in the educational features. Both agencies 
are interested in the youth who divides his time between sch oo l 


and work. \\ , 

As information is already available on school-work programs 
for students training for a specialized vocation, they are not to 
receive consideration in this inquiry. We shall appreciate receiv- 
ing from you information on all other kinds of arrangement* in 
your school system for students who attend day-school part tim* 
and work part time during school hours. 

Information is needed on the kinds of arrangements which the 
school makes permitting or sponsoring employment during school 
time. For example. 



Does the school merely make an arrangement in the stu- 
dent's program to permit release from school for employ- 
ment? 


Does the school place the student or approve the student’s 
job as suitable for Veleasing him from echoed time? 

Does the school follow up the individual student while he 
is working on the job? M 





Hie purpose or purpose for which each k&d of _ 
in your school system is being conducted is also of r 
interest to us. For example, Is it to make labor available to 
meet wartime needs ? Is it to enable students to earn money as 
an encouragement to continue in school? Is it to provide as part 
of the school program work (1) an exploratory experience pre- 
liminary to selection of a life career or, (2) a social experience 
in preparation for adult life? Or are there other purpose*? 

Can you give us the total number of students enrolled in the 
last four years of high school and also the number of such stu- 
dents released part time from school for employment? It would 
also be helpful if you could show the number of released students 
under 16 years, the number 16 years of age and over, and the 
number participating in each type of arrangement you may have 
for releasing pupils for work part time. 

Any additional information that win help to give a picture of 
the chancter at your school-work programs will be >■» ■ < 

for example, the types of jobs in which the students are wr kiag, 
School credit for work experience, schedule of work and 
Jours, supervision of employment conditions, and plans for 
4ng work experience to instruction in specific ways. 

In th# light of your experience will you also the ele- 

ments and techniques which you believe are most essential hi 
the organisation and operation of a successful school- work pro- 
gram together with any pitfalls to be avoided? 

Additional copies of this inquiry are available in case you wish 
to send it, or wish us to send it, to individual high schools.’ 
Sincerely yours, v 

IS) J. W. Stddebaks, 

Commissioner. 
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